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END OF THE BALANCE OF POWER— 
WHAT IS TO SUCCEED ?’* 


** Rien n’est plus nécessaire au Gouvernement d’un Etat que la pré- 
voyance, puis que par son moyen on peut aisément prévenir beaucoup de 
maux, qui ne se peuvent guérir qu’avec de grandes difficultés quand ils 
sont arrivés.”—RICHELIEU. 


F. H. HEINEMANN, Ph.D. 
Formerly Professor of Philosophy in Frankfurt University. 


RESPONSIBILITY distinguishes man from animal. But, para- 
doxically, human history is not, as it ought to be, the 
narration of a steadily growing sense of responsibility. Who 
is there still believing with Hegel that in the beginning one, 
then a few, and in the end all were free, that is to say, 
responsible members in the government of human society ? 


1 The first three articles in this number have connected themes. 
They have been written independently without prearrangement or col- 
laboration. Readers are recommended to study them in their connection. 
—EpIror. 
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Thus it ought to be. But the sudden growth of irresponsible 
rulers in our time implied the loss of liberty for millions of 
men and revealed irresponsibility’s great power in human 
affairs. Why this paradoxon ? Because man, answering for 
his personal actions, failed to develop a sense of collective 
responsibility. Instead of realising that, to be a member of a 
group (a class, a party, or a nation) or to represent a group 
(in any way), increases personal responsibility in weight and 
kind, the individual used the collective as a kind of shield 
for covering immoral actions. The anonymous committee, 
the joint-stock company, the board of directors, or the 
government made decisions and covered with a veil of 
secrecy the individual’s réle. Thence the appalling condi- 
tions prevailing in collective actions, the barbarous cruelty 
against minorities and against foreign nations in time of 
war—and peace. 

There will be no progress in history until we have 
realised that we are responsible not only for our own actions, 
but also for those of our collectives (from the smallest to the 
largest circle, from family to humanity). Only then history 
may possibly become the story of liberty. In the end all are 
responsible for all. 

Thence follows that one of the greatest responsibilities of 
the present generation is the Coming Settlement. Every one 
of us has to ask himself: how is it possible to establish a 
peace which does not lead like the Versailles Treaty to a new 
world war in twenty years and spares the next generation 
similar ordeals? Let us put this general question into a 
more special form. If Julian S. Huxley is right in his most 
interesting reflections’ that under the influence of war a 
group-mind has grown in England and that it has decided 
for the application of the Commonwealth idea (as opposed to 
the Federal Union idea) to Europe, then our question is : 
can the representatives of this group-mind take the responsi- 
bility for this proposal ? Can this solution guarantee peace 
to our old Continent for one or two generations? Is the 
Commonwealth idea, i.e. ‘“‘a free association of nations 
sharing certain common values, notably as regards the 
liberty of the individual,” applicable to Europe? Is it 
possible to choose “that same loose organisation that 
enabled Britain and the Dominions to hold together in the 
two world wars in spite of the absence of any formal consti- 
tution ’’ as the best pattern for the new Europe ? Does this 


1 «The growth of a group-mind in Britain under the influence of 
war.” The Hrpert Journal, July, 1941. 
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solution not overlook the specific difference of the structure 
of the British Empire and of Europe ? Here is a vast Empire 
scattered over the seven seas ; there a chaotic conglomeration 
of states closely interwoven where land power is more impor- 
tant. It could of course be the solution if some great engineer 
were able either to cut the European Nation-states into 
islands and scatter these over the oceans, or to remove the 
British Isles some thousand miles into the sea. This solution 
really leaves the European question unsolved ; it sacrifices 
future generations for a short spell of precarious peace and 
is, in fact, a return to the pre-war structure of Europe without 
even the safety valve of the League of Nations. 

Is it not therefore necessary before adopting any solution 
to ask, what the principle was on which the political structure 
of Europe during the last centuries was built? Has this 
principle proved a sufficient basis for the European Common- 
wealth of Nations? Or is it itself one of the causes of the 
unending series of quarrels and wars ? Is it a true principle, 
still applicable in future, or is it a false principle, and if so, 
what other principle is able to replace it ? Nobody builds a 
house except on safe ground. How shall we be able to build 
a Continent without a foundation ? Nothing is more needed 
than clear thought about fundamentals regardless of any 
consequence to which it may lead. 

There can be, I think, no doubt that the principle on 
which the policy of the European States since the Renais- 
sance has been based is the balance of power. The portrait 
of Henry VIII with a balance in his hands, in whose scales 
France and Spain lie in such perfect equilibrium that it 
depends on his will whether the one or the other side shall 
rise, is a symbol of British policy throughout the ages. 
Elizabeth, one of the first protagonists of this idea, expressed 
it in these words: “Il s’agit de partager l’Europe en Etats 
& peu prés égaux, afin que leurs forces étant en équilibre, ils 
craignent de s’offenser, et n’osent méditer de trop grands 
projets.” This principle has been formulated many a time 
all over Europe by Macchiavelli, Bacon, Grotius, Emmerich 
de Vettel, Fénélon, Frederick the Great, Rousseau, Hume, 
F. Gentz, Fichte and Hegel. I prefer the formulation given 
by Frederick Gentz, the well-known German publicist, who 
as secretary-general of the Congress of Vienna was himself an 
active statesman. He understood this principle to have been 
the basis of an extensive European Commonwealth of Nations 
which preserved and guaranteed the rights of all its members. 
He formulates its maxims thus : 
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‘* If the system of European states is to exist and to 
be maintained by common exertions, no one of its 
members must ever become so powerful as to be able to 
coerce all the rest put together ;—each member which 
violates it must be in a condition to be coerced, not only 
by the collective strength of the other members, but by 
any majority of them, if not by a single state ;—the fear 
of awakening common opposition, or of drawing down 
common vengeance, must of itself be sufficient to keep 
every one within the bounds of moderation. 

““ If ever a European state attempted by unlawful 
enterprises to attain a degree of power (or had in fact 
attained it), which enabled it to defy a union of several of 
its neighbours, or even an alliance of the whole, such a 
state should be treated as a common enemy ; and if, on 
the other hand, it had become so powerful by an accident 
and without any acts of violence, whenever it appeared 
on the public scene, no means which political wisdom 
could devise for the purpose of diminishing its power 
should be neglected or untried.” 


This principle became indeed the real basis of European 
politics in the modern era. It was unknown to the Middle 
Ages, where Europe was more or less united under Pope and 
Emperor. But when the Holy Roman Empire disintegrated 
and the Nation-states emerged the problem arose how to find 
an equilibrium between them. The principle first appears, 
in practice and theory, in the Italy of the fifteenth century. 
Lorenzo il Magnifico conceived a system of equilibrium be- 
tween the four greatest Italian states ; and as Ludovico, son of 
the famous Francesco Sforza, Duke of Milano, tried to get rid 
of his nephew, Gian Galeazzo, Gian’s wife, the grand- 
daughter of the King of Naples, formed a coalition against 
Ludovico. When Charles VIII made brilliant, but deplor- 
able, invasions into Italy broader alliances were formed in 
order to expel him. Venice, Pope Alexander VI, Maximilian, 
King of the Romans, Spain and England participated in these 
negotiations. From Italy this principle gradually spread to 
the whole of Europe. The growing power and ambition of 
the Emperors Charles V, Philip II and Ferdinand II evoked 
suspicion and counteractions from the other Powers. France, 
which together with England had played a leading réle in 
establishing the European balance of power, soon became 
herself a victim of this system. The ambitions of Louis XIV, 
and later on of Napoleon, provoked coalitions and wars 
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against her. Though the principle was often forgotten in 
time of war and by autocratic rulers, it was either explicitly 
formulated or implicitly accepted and applied in the Peace 
Treaties of Westphalia (1648), of Utrecht (1713), Aix-la- 
Chapelle (1748), Hubertusburg, Paris (1763), Versailles (1783), 
Paris (1814), at the Congresses of Vienna (1814-15), Paris 
(1856), London (1867), Berlin (1878), at the end of the Balkan 
War in 1913, and in the Versailles Treaty. It would lead too 
far to go into details. Two examples may suffice. The Peace of 
Utrecht was concluded in the interest of the balance of power 
and contained most solemn promises to exclude for ever a 
possible union of France and Spain. The preamble of the 
Peace Treaty of Paris (1814) expressed no other aim than 
“the re-establishment in Europe of a real and durable 
equilibrium,”’ or, as the Prince de Tayllerand said later, of 
principles conserving the rights of everybody and the peace 
of all. The system withstood all attempts to establish the 
hegemony of one state, like Austria’s, or of individuals, like 
Louis XIV’s or Napoleon’s. Wecan safely omit further proofs 
for the truth of these statements since they are contained in 
special studies and in the histories of the Peace Treaties. 
But it must be understood that our principle is typically 
modern, an application of the mechanical interpretation of 
the universe to the political world. Just as Galileo, Kepler and 
Newton formulated their laws expressing the equilibrium of 
forces of natural bodies, this theory believes in an equilibrium 
of forces in the political world. It takes nations as inert 
masses, disregarding their incessant change and the fact that 
an upheaval in one state is able to upset the balance of the 
whole system. The same spirit is incorporated in the idea of 
a balance of trade. For the mercantile theory compares 
international trade with a balance, export and import with 
its scales. According to it the overweight of the one or the 
other indicates whether money enters the country and makes 
it richer or leaves it and makes it poorer. Whereas here the 
same symbol expresses a different meaning, the same idea is 
expressed in a different symbol in the Laissez-faire principle. 
For this, too, assumes that mechanical forces in their free 
development will lead to an equilibrium. The balance of 
power theory is not so much an application of the Laissez- 


1 F. Ancillon, Tableau des Révolutions du systéme politique de ’ Europe 
depuis la fin du XV* siécle. 1808. F. Gentz, Fragments upon the Balance 
of Power. 1806. Ch. Dupuis, Le principe d’Equilibre et le Concert Européen. 
1909. L. Donnadieu, La Théorie de ’ Equilibre. 1900. Cf. the Histories 
of the Peace Treaties, by C. G. de Koch and M. Le Comte de Garden. 
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faire principle, but it accepts a political world governed by 
it. It intends to check the activities of the Great Powers in 
one respect only. 

Both the idea of the balance of trade and the Laissez-faire 
principle have been exposed as erroneous (the one as econo- 
mically wrong, the other as not leading to the expected 
harmony) and therefore abandoned; but the principle of 
the balance of power still guides the plans of politicians, who 
see the future of Europe in new petty coalitions, like that 
between Poland and Czechoslovakia. The diplomatists of 
the old school, masters in the game of balancing the Euro- 
pean nations against each other, do not seem to be prepared 
to give up their habitual technique, and the unconscious 
feeling that they are out of date forms the psychological 
background to ‘‘ Black Records.” T'he recommendation of the 
Commonwealth principle clearly implies the acceptance of the 
balance of power. Therefore our question must be renewed : 
is the balance of power a sufficient basis for the European 
Commonwealth of Nations, still applicable in future ? 

In order to answer this question we must first of all know 
what a system of European States based on this principle 
means. It implies: (1) That Europe shall neither be one 
single, strictly unitarian state, nor a federation, a union of 
peoples in which the individuals are directly represented, like 
the United States of America; nor a confederation of states 
as a union in which governments only are represented, but a 
much looser organisation of individual states sovereign in 
themselves, which are free in their government, their policy 
and their development, (2) The European States are united 
only in their negative desire not to let one state become too 
powerful ; they agree therefore to certain international con- 
ventions. They accept International Law and the clause 
compromissoire which binds them in advance to submit to 
the arbitration of sufficiently defined tribunals. But, never- 
theless, the society of nations and the law of nations.remain 
** anarchic.” + Every single state tries to acquire a maximum 
power. (3) Since the hegemony of one state is excluded by 
principle the system leads practically to the formation of two 
groups of Great Powers, openly or secretly associated, which 
try to outbalance each other. Thus after the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Europe was divided into two camps: France, 
Spain, the two Sicilies, Prussia and Sweden on the one hand ; 
England, Austria, a part of Germany, Russia, Holland and 
Sardinia on the other. (4) The system practically works to 


1 G, Jellinek, Professor of Law, Allgemeine Staatslehre, 1905, p. 868. 
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the advantage of the Great Powers, though it pretends to check 
their activities. Béranger could ridicule the Holy Alliance : 


Ces rois, dans leur Sainte Alliance, 
Trouvant tout bon pour leur puissance, 
Jurent de se mettre en commun 
Bravement toujours deux contre un. 


As a matter of fact the states and the majority of jurists 
derive from our principle the right of intervention which they 
define as ‘‘ dictatorial interference by a state in the affairs of 
another state for the purpose of maintaining or altering the 
actual condition of things. ... It always concerns the 
external independence or the territorial or personal supre- 
macy of the state in question’ (L. Oppenheim). Thus the 
Great Powers intervened collectively in 1886 in order to 
prevent a war between Greece and Turkey, in 1897 during 
the war between Greece and Turkey with regard to the island 
of Crete, and in 1918, near the end of the Balkan War, to 
establish Albania as an independent state. Interventions of 
this kind may be good in the common interest and even in 
the interest of the Power subjected to it, but, very often they 
are disastrous for the latter. For the rdle of the small Powers 
is liable to become pretty miserable in this system. It is true 
they derive a certain degree of protection from it. But most 
of them become “ spheres of interest ’ of the Great Powers, 
that is economically, financially, and in the end politically 
dependent on them. In war, the best situated of them 
become battlegrounds of the Great Powers. Yet the theory 
implies an even worse danger for'them. For it demands 
counterpoises, and the small States have to furnish them by 
being partitioned and sacrificed ; a dark point to which we 
shall have to return. 

I think I am right in saying that this system offers a 
minimum of international order. It connects the lowest pos- 
sible degree of interstate-organisation or{coercion with a 
maximum of liberty of the individual state. Its chief care 
seems to be not to impair the suzerainty of the Great Powers. 
It imposes, further, a minimum of active or passive obliga- 
tion on the individual member, and professes, nevertheless, 
to give it a maximum degree of security. It is indeed an 
poem of the law of the least effort to the sphere of human 

airs. It assumes that in the same manner as in nature 
so in history an equilibrium of forces is naturally reached 
after a certain while. Yet it forgets that this equilibrium, if 
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reached at all, is maintained in nature only for a short while 
and makes room for new tensions and changes. 

The negative nature of our principle must not be over- 
looked. It does not contain a single constructive idea and 
gives no guidance for positive action either in the interest 
of a single state or the community of nations. It merely 
states what not to do and permits certain negative actions 
against members which are becoming too powerful. But 
even in this case its counsel is not unequivocal, for it furnishes 
no criterion for distinguishing between real and imaginary 
danger. Since emotions and imagination exercise a greater 
power. over man than facts, the consequences are devastating. 
The system is negative also in that it discourages any funda- 
mental change in the present distribution of power. It is 
based on the belief that the present state of affairs is a good 
one and that it ought to be preserved. It is likely to lead to 
a conservative and even reactionary attitude. It cannot 
work at all without the good will of the Great Powers to 
co-operate for the common interest of the society of nations. 
The States must be prepared to accept certain limitations, 
e.g. of armaments, in the interest of the whole. They must 
be willing not to abuse the system to the detriment of 
weaker States. 

Is not this system, somebody may ask, a very good one ? 
Has it not worked in Europe for centuries? Has it not 
enabled writers, like Gentz, to speak of a European Common- 
wealth of Nations, based on it, and to draw attention to the 
fact that during the first three centuries of its application 
(that is, before the partition of Poland) no one of the many 
European States, not even the smallest, disappeared in spite 
of many bloody wars raging in Europe? Did it not exercise 
a healthy and compensating influence, e.g. by weakening 
Austria and aggrandising France in the seventeenth century ? 
Did it not save France in 1815 and Germany in 1919 from 
catastrophes? Did it not save Turkey from dismemberment 
and has it not even prevented wars ? Was not a new war 
between France and Prussia prevented through the neutralisa- 
tion of Luxembourg? Did not England and Russia hold 
Bismarck in check in 1875 as he tried to provoke France ? 
We concede this to the defenders of our system. We also 
admit that it safeguarded the neutrality of small countries 
and perhaps it put an end to, though it could not prevent, 
the predominance of Austria, of Louis XIV and Napoleon. 
It may finally be true (what I cannot decide) that it assisted 
the development of International Law since the Congress 
of Vienna. 
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Yet, despite all that, if European history of the last five 
centuries teaches anything, it is this, that the balance of 
— has proved quite inadequate a principle for a stable 

urope. Even if it did stop minor quarrels, it did not pre- 
vent major wars. It has, in fact, led and is bound to lead 
to wars. As soon as one State seemed to gain supremacy an 
alliance was formed against it, e.g. against Venice at Cam- 
brai, against the ascendant power of Holland by England 
and France, and against Sweden by the Nordic States in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. This fact has been of 
such importance to the history of Europe that C. G. de Koch, 
in his great work on the European Peace Treaties, under- 
stands the history of modern Europe as governed by it. He 
distinguishes a first period in which the other States oppose 
the hegemony of Austria until the Peace of Westphalia (1648), 
a second period in which the European Powers antagonise 
France until the Peace of Utrecht (1713), and after a short 
intermediate period a last one dominated by the alliances 
against Napoleon and brought to an end by the Congress of 
Vienna. 

Further, like every invention of the human mind, the 
balance of power may be used for evil as well as for good 
purposes. As for this theory, an incitement to misuse is 
rooted in its very principle. For if there is to be a balance 
of power there must be counterpoises. Who else has to 
furnish them than the small Powers? Where is the Great 
Power which would resist the temptation to make such easy 
territorial gains ? If now one State had acquired new terri- 
tories the other Great Powers (far from opposing their 
mighty colleagues) demanded compensation for themselves. 
In both cases the fate of the small Powers was deplorable, 
partition and disappearance. I would recommend anybody 
doubting this to study the balance sheet of the great Euro- 
pean transactions since the Peace of Westphalia. In this 
peace Sweden received, inter alia, Western Pomerania with 
Riigen, the archbishopric of Bremen, and the bishopric of 
Verden ; Brandenburg the bishoprics of Halberstadt, Minden 
and Kammin. The war of the Spanish Succession was fought 
to maintain the European balance of power by preventing 
the union of France and Spain under one and the same 
monarch. The first so-called Partition Treaty concluded 
between England, France and Holland (1698) tried to divide 
“_> between the Dauphin, the eldest son of the Elector 
of Bavaria, and the Archduke Charles, second son of the 
Emperor. The second Partition Treaty (1700) left out the 

Vou. XL. No 1 
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Bavarian prince, who had died meanwhile at the age of six. 
The Peace of Campo Formio (1797) seals the partition and 
annihilation of the republic of Venice. Since Frederick the 
Great discovered that this system might be used by a 
coalition of Great Powers to dismember smaller States, 
Poland has been its victim four times. Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia and Greece testify that Germany’s present rulers 
are Frederick’s worthy pupils. 

Lastly, this theory, pretending to give a solution to the 
problem of ordering international relations, became a myth, 
that is, it was believed in as in an eternal truth, expressing a 
principle necessary for any human society of nations. David 
Hume wrote an essay “‘ Of the Balance of Power,” in which 
he pronounced the opinion that it is based on what he called 
common sense and obvious reasoning. Thence he concluded 
and tried to demonstrate that it could not altogether have 
escaped antiquity. He agreed that it was not so generally 
known “as at present ” and not applied in the time of the 
Roman Empire, but he contended that it had at least an 
influence on all wiser and more experienced princes and poli- 
ticians. He, however, did not care to define it, and under- 
stood it merely as a kind of generalised ostracism, leaving 
aside all the above-mentioned determinations of the modern 
theory. (The most timely of his remarks is this, that Britain 
has been excessive in her ardour and her struggle for the 
maintenance of the European equilibrium. 


** These excesses, to which we have been carried, are 
prejudicial; and may, perhaps, in time, become still 
more prejudicial another way, by begetting, as usual, 
the opposite extreme, and rendering us totally careless 
and supine with regard to the fate of Europe.” 


That, indeed, is the greatest danger of the moment.) That 
our principle became a myth may further be illustrated by 
the fact that it was regarded by some as an indispensable 
basis of international law. According to L. Oppenheim, a 
Law of Nations can exist only if there be an equilibrium 
between the members of the family of nations. This view 
found its way into the Encyclopedia Britannica. Yet both 
Hume and Oppenheim are obviously mistaken. The general 
feeling and thought that a single person or an individual 
should not be permitted to grow so strong as to endanger the 
safety of fellow citizens or states is so obvious that it could 
not escape antiquity. But the specific theory of the balance 
of power is modern. Further, a political maxim cannot be 
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the basis of a juridical theory. To use it as such would be 
what Aristotle called a perdBacrs cis dddo yévos. For a poli- 
tical maxim gives advice about the wisest course to pursue in 
political action. It moves in the sphere of pure practical con- 
siderations. It cannot omit the counsel that the maxim must 
be adopted to the specific merits of the case. How then can 
a juridical system, which has to determine what is right or 
wrong, legal or illegal in political actions, be based on such a 
maxim? That would imply, moreover, that in case the 
political maxim is proved to be wrong, the whole system of 
International Law would collapse. But that is by no means 
the case. International Law, neither theoretically nor prac- 
tically, depends on it, since there are alternative means for 
making it workable. The truth is, that our theory is neither 
a commonsense or eternal truth, nor the basis of Inter- 
national Law. 

We have to dissolve this myth because it bars the way to 
further progress. The first step to its dissolution is contained 
in our foregoing considerations. They proved that it is not 
an a priori evident theory, but that it arose at a specific 
juncture of modern history and that it depends on the condi- 
tions and on the attitude of that period. It does not express 
a law which has governed human history throughout the 
ages. But, what is more important, it does not represent an 
order, but a pseudo-order. What is an order? An order isa 
function which arranges a definite or indefinite number of 
elements in a system in such a way that the position of every 
element is fixed (if possible in an unequivocal manner). Thus 
the order of number or of space-time fix the position of any 
element unequivocally. But nothing of this kind happens 
here. The position of the elements, the states, and their rela- 
tions to each other remain undefined, except in the above- 
named negative aspect. We said before that this system 
represents a minimum of order. We now add that it is 
really a pseudo-order. Imagine a group of six friends who 
have to keep up a balance between them. An atmosphere 
of mutual mistrust necessarily arises because every one of 
them must watch the growing wealth and power of the rest. 
That is not harmony, but potential disharmony. The same 
occurs in international affairs. Why could England and 
France not uphold their powerful Entente cordiale and their 
predominance in Europe? Because they did not trust each 
other, because each of them was afraid the other one might 
become too strong, and because they played the idle game 
of outbalancing each other by using third powers. If it had 
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been otherwise the present war and the tragic happenings of 
to-day might have been avoided. A real balance of power in 
politics is a mere fiction. For what really are the forces we 
are to balance ? Are they the size of the country, man power, 
armies, navies, air forces, technical equipment, industries or 
moral forces ? Every one of these factors is important. But 
how can their weight be calculated (except in specific fields, 
like the relative strength of navies) and how can they be com- 
pared, not to speak of the imponderable psychological atti- 
tudes of nations, like friendliness or aggressiveness, which 
play such an important réle in international affairs? The 
famous statistical sub-committee of the Congress of Vienna 
illustrates perhaps best the inadequacy of purely statistical 
methods to a solution of this problem. 

I do not contend that our principle has lost all meaning 
in world affairs. On the contrary, I think it will be applied in 
future in macro-politics as guaranteeing a minimum of inter- 
national order between the two or three great groups of 
nations which may survive this war. Even there it will by 
no means be sufficient by itself. Yet its survival will prove 
a practical help to the maintenance of international law 
though it is certainly not its necessary condition. But in 
micro-politics it has come to an end. This system is not only 
an insufficient, but an impracticable basis for a future 
Europe. We meet here a very interesting example for the 
influence which technical progress can exert in politics. The 
technical development of the last decades has given the coup 
de grace to the European balance of power. For that system 
can work only where there is either a low stage of technique 
or great distances separating the countries. The invention 
of the internal combustion engine has destroyed both condi- 
tions for Europe. The old distances have vanished. Coun- 
tries are much nearer to each other and the Continent has 
become small. If one European State is able to destroy 
without a declaration of war in a single day its neighbour’s 
capital city, or if super-tanks can immediately overcome all 
natural and artificial obstacles, then a peace based on a 
European balance of power has become an impossibility. It 
simply cannot function any more. To realise this is the 
conditio sine qua non for any reconstruction of Europe. The 
European nations have lost faith in a system which was the 
root cause of so many wars. The Powers, moreover, which 
formed part of the precarious pre-war balance have either 
vanished or greatly changed. To form artificial states and 
petty federations in order to establish a new European 
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balance would be repeating the basic mistake of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty and sowing the seeds of a third world war. 
From all this one conclusion has to be drawn. Ifa Europe 
built upon a balance of power has become impossible, and if 
the application of the Commonwealth principle to Europe 
does not lead any further than that, the problem is: what is 
the most reasonable solution of the European question ? The 
most reasonable solution, the best for the Continent, for 
Britain and her Empire, and for the whole world, would be 
distinguished from any false solution by the fact that it 
eliminates the causes for any future European war and that 
it really gives peace for our time and for some generations to 
come. The fact must be faced that the only solution which 
guarantees this peace and which therefore is a real solution 
is the unification of Europe. If Europe is to survive as the 
brain of the earth for centuries to come, if it is to retain its 
position in the world, then it must become again, what it 
once was, an economic, social, moral and intellectual unit ; a 
Europe unified not by force, but by its own free will, pre- 
serving the enormous wealth, diversity and quality of its 
different nations with their great treasures of national tradi- 
tion. In this way we would get a real European Common- 
wealth of Nations. The English politician who supports the 
idea of a Commonwealth of Europe has this much to be said 
for him. He is attempting to preserve an attitude of real 
value, an attitude that law and observation of promises 
should prevail, that people should be treated according to 
their own, not only to his requirements. Yet if he wants to 
preserve any of this valuable heritage, he must bear in mind 
that Europe will be unified in spite of all he can do. Let him 
therefore support the unification in a practical way, so that 
he saves something of England’s gift before it is all lost in 
violence. I am speaking for the unification of Europe not 
because I think in continents, but because history points 
unmistakably this way. The great mistake of the Versailles 
Treaty was to ignore history’s pointer towards the construc- 
tion of great economic units and to create instead new petty 
national states incapable of living. Ifa similar mistake is not 
avoided this time we shall have the same catastrophe over 
again in a few decades. It has justly been remarked : 
** Because we failed to unite Europe by reason, Hitler is 
uniting it by force and fraud.” Really the present war is a 
day of judgement for the selfish European nations. They are 
now faced with the problem (from which they cannot escape) 
to transform the negative unity of Europe which already 
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exists into a positive unity. You do not care for this 
problem? You do not mind future wars or the sacrifice 
of generations to come? You will not take the collective 
responsibility for this settlement? It will not help you. 
You cannot change the trend of history, you cannot ignore 
the development of technique. Catastrophe will be the 
reward of your escape. Moreover, if you really wish a solu- 
tion of the German question, and if you are convinced that 
the unsolved German question has been the cause of wars in 
Europe, there is no other solution of the German question 
than this. For a partition of Germany into small states will 
enhance only their wish for reunion, and leaving a beaten 
Germany as a sovereign state in the heart of Europe will 
lead to a secret rearmament on her part and to a new longing 
for indefinite expansions, and therefore to war. Germany 
will remain a centre of unrest until she has disappeared in a 
Greater Europe. 

The problem of the European reconstruction is so diffi- 
cult and complicated that it demands a special discussion. 
Where are the statesmen able to build this New Europe ? 
What will be the position of England and the British Empire 
in it ? Are the European nations really ripe for this solution 
which alone would give them peace for centuries to come, or 
through what ordeals will they have still to pass until they 
will do what in the end they cannot avoid doing if they wish 
to survive ? 

Or is there any alternative which I for one am unable to 


see ? 
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MAZZINI’S MESSAGE AND ITS BEARING 
ON THE PRESENT CONFLICT. 


NORMAN BENTWICH, M.C., O.B.E. 


Formerly Attorney-General of Palestine, Professor of International 
Relations in Jerusalem University. 


‘“* Ir you want new ideas,” it is said, ‘‘ read old books; and 
if you want old ideas, read new books.’ The saying is 
exemplified in reading the essays of Joseph Mazzini on the 
Duties of Man, etc. Written 100 years ago for the workmen 
of Italy, his articles have a clarion call to-day. Mazzini is 
commonly regarded as the prophet of modern nationalism. 
With greater justice he should be regarded as the prophet of 
internationalism, or rather of a single humanity in a world 
community. It is the mark of the true prophet that his 
message has a meaning for future generations, not less than 
for his own. Mazzini formed, indeed, with Garibaldi and 
Cavour, the triumvirate which had most to do with achieving 
the unity of the Italian nation. He was the standard-bearer 
of “* Young Italy,”’ the inspiring leader of the defence of Rome 
in 1848. After thirty years of exile in England, he returned 
to Italy in 1871, when Rome became the capital of the 
nation ; and from his native Genoa he issued a fresh appeal 
to the people to consolidate the unity. But he stood out 
from his fellows of the Italian national movement by the 
force of his conviction that nationalism is only a step in the 
movement towards a single humanity ; not an end in itself, 
but a means. He was inspired by the vision of the whole, and 
felt himself heir to the ideal of Dante: a universal religion 
for the human race, adapted to the conditions of modern 
times. From Dante he quoted : 


** Everything which comes from God tends towards 
the perfection of which it is capable. The capacity of 
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perfection in man is unlimited. Humanity is one. God 
has made nothing useless; and because there is one 
humanity only, there must be a single aim for all men, 
a work to be accomplished by the labour of all together. 
The human race must therefore work in union so that 
all the intellectual power diffused in it may obtain the 
highest possible development in the sphere of thought 
and action.” 


The basis of the national revival must be a revived reli- 
gious faith in one God and one law for mankind. The struggle 
for the establishment of a better society must be conceived 
as a duty and not aright ; and the ideas of the French Revo- 
lution, liberty and equality of the individual, must be supple- 
mented by the idea of the association of the peoples in the 
common-weal. ‘ We cannot profess,” he wrote, “‘ to a belief 
in the unity of the human race, the consequence of the unity 
of God, if we do not labour to realise it by combating the 
arbitrary divisions and enmities which divide the tribes com- 
posing humanity.” The world was seeking not a material 
solidarity, which was already assured, but a moral unity 
which could only be based on an association of men and 
nations, equal and free. 

In the University of Genoa there stands a monument to 
Mazzini, a child of Genoa, with the legend: “* Volesti, e 
l'Italia fu.” Were he alive to-day, he would be appalled 
by the Italy which the national movement has created. 
Fascism in its principles and practice violates everything for 
which he stood. Rome of the ramshackle empire is a travesty 
of his dreams of the Eternal Rome, again leading the world 
to moral unity. 

The century that has elapsed since he wrote has proved 
all too clearly the truth of his fundamental ideas. It is 
opportune, then, when we are planning a new order for the 
world which shall give better expression to the idea of 
unity, to consider for a little his message, which was ad- 
dressed not only to the workmen of Italy, but to the people of 
Europe. In his day the Austrian Empire and the Papacy 
were the symbols of tyranny; and some of his essays are 
directed against the claim of the Pope to infallibility. In his 
early years he wrote a passionate appeal, “‘ From the Pope 
to the Council” (the Gicumenical Council); and towards 
the end of his life another passionate appeal, ‘‘ From the 
Council to God,” pleading for a broad religion of humanity 
without dogmas. One of his deepest convictions was that 
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there was a continuous revelation of truth to mankind, ‘“ of 
which each historic epoch acquires a fragment, and none the 
whole.” Religious ideas, therefore, change from age to age. 


‘The world, he believed, was urged onward in search of a new 


heaven and earth; “a new canto was rising to the lips of 
man which had for its theme God, nature, man and 
humanity.” 

Throughout his writings the underlying theme is that the 
movement of humanity must be religious. As he put it in 
the foreword to his essays : 


“Tf you would withdraw yourselves from beneath 
the arbitrary rule of tyranny of men, you must adore 
God. In the war which is being fought in the world 
between good and evil you must enrol yourselves under 
the banner of good, and combat evil without truce, 
rejecting every dubious course, every cowardly dealing 
and every hypocrisy of leaders who seek to compromise 
between the two.” 


Mazzini saw that the besetting weakness of the age, which 
threatened its ideals, was a fundamental materialism. The 
material idea perverted the true conception of the nation. 
He pictured “‘ Rome of the people ” as a centre of humanity, 
which should give, 


‘“* when Italians are nobler than they are now, a unity 
of civilisation accepted by the free consent of nations. 
. . . From Rome must come, must permeate humanity 
that message that the common thought of Italy has 
shaped. Without a common: faith, without a concep- 
tion of an ideal that shall combine the nations together 
and show to each its special function for the common 
good, without unity of standard for its whole moral, 
political and economic life, the world is at the mercy of 
caprice, of dynastic and popular ambition and egotism.” 


Political forms without beliefs were spiders’ webs which 
attract little insects, but are torn through by big insects. 
The spirit alone gives importance to forms. Constitutions 
are a dead letter whenever the breath of popular progress and 
brotherhood in association does not inspire them. The 
statesmen clung to the dream of a material European unity, 
and yet broke up its moral unity by ignoring the fundamental 
condition of association, which was a common belief about 
humanity. 

When the first movement for Italian unity failed, he pro- 
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claimed : ‘“* We fall as a — party. We must rise again 
as a religious party.” e demanded a Holy Alliance of 
peoples and not of monarchs. It should be based on the 
liberty and equality of the peoples, and not only of the 
individuals in the nation. Nationality was the conscience of 
the peoples which assigns to them their share in the work of 
the association, their office in humanity. Hence it consti- 
tuted their mission on earth, their individuality. Without 
nationality neither liberty nor equality of the people or 
peoples was possible. The fatherland is the cradle of 
nationality, the altar and patrimony of the individuals that 
compose each people. The nation, then, has its place in the 
divine scheme. The family and the nation are the necessary 
links between the individual and humanity. But the nation 
is not an end in itself; it is only so far as it is consciously 
recognised as part of a larger humanity that it fulfils its 
function. 

Mazzini recognised the danger which threatened the true 
conception of nationalism, and which, in fact, corrupted it 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century. There were two 
schools of false doctrine, both founded on the dismemberment 
of the unity of human nature. The first placed sovereignty 
in the individual, in the ego. 


‘* With no conception of Law and hence none of collec- 
tive duty, it finds a partial temporary expression of life, 
the doctrine of rights, supreme, inviolable. In politics 
it leads to federalism, to the almost absolute independ- 
ence of local interest, to absolute liberty of education, 
to systematic distrust of governmental control; and in 
international life to non-intervention.” 


That is an extraordinary presage of the attitude of England 
and, indeed, of the Anglo-Saxon countries during the century. 


‘** In economics it leads to unlimited competition, to the 
recognition of every acquired right, without consider- 
ing whether it is fatal to the progress of the majority, to 
the unrestricted doctrine of laisser faire.”’ 


That again is an extraordinarily true analysis of the dominant 
conception of economics in the Anglo-Saxon countries during 
the last. century. 

The other school conceives sovereignty exclusively in the 
collective will, in the “‘ We”; and centres it solely in the 
hands of the few, if not of a single man. The state is every- 
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thing, the individual practically nothing. The social ideal is 
absolutely binding and must be accepted by him. The 
nation absorbs all independent local life in a strong centralised 
government. The ideal that directs the nation—we would 
to-day substitute the State—is assumed to be founded on the 
good. It is neither confirmed nor elaborated, nor modified 
by the intervention of the free examination or consent of the 
citizen. In politics . . . the doctrine leads to despotism. 
In economics it leads to the search for a limited degree of 
material prosperity, at the cost of all possibility of progress 
or of increased production. As liberty is everything to the 
former school, so is authority to this. 

Mazzini has given here a picture of the development of 
the nation in the two countries which achieved unity under 
the influence of his ideas : his own Italy and Germany. The 
Sacro-Egoismo of the Fascists, the Hegelian idea of the 
absolute state, the divine Fiihrer and the Duce, the Herren- 
volk, the ‘‘ blood and iron” of Bismarck, the “‘ Blut and 
Boden” of the Nazis, are different expressions of this 
aberration from true doctrine, which he prophetically en- 
visaged. A period of worship of the nation and the race was 
interposed, and was fatal to the fulfilment of what he con- 
ceived as the mission of the second part of the nineteenth 
century. While the previous age had as its mission to con- 
stitute the individual free, active, sacred and inviolable, his 
own age was to bring about an association of peoples through 
the nations working together for common progress and for 
the well-being of humanity. The brotherhood of the French 
Revolution did not include a common social ideal for man 
on earth. That brotherhood within the nation was a condi- 
tion of social progress, but not progress itself. 

The fatal error of international anarchy was recognised 
by the statesmen after the calamity of the first world war. 
But it was recognised intellectually and not passionately ; 
and the idea of international brotherhood was not an article 
of religious faith. The result was that the League of Nations, 
which they formed, was unable to fulfil the ideal purpose for 
which it was conceived. ‘‘ There was too much church for 
the faith.” One of the articles of faith of Mazzini was the 
unity of the human race and the moral equality of the child- 
ren of God, without distinction of sex, colour or condition. 
‘* Sovereignty exists neither in the ‘I’ nor in the ‘ We.’ It 
is in the ideal, in the moral law that defines duty.” Inter- 
national policy must be governed by the moral principle that 
rules a nation. That maxim is embodied in the preamble of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, but it was so 
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impaired by the contrary idea of state sovereignty as to be 
almost impotent in action. 

Mazzini dealt with the economic as well as the political 
changes required to carry out the principle of association. 
Although he emphasised that the economic must be subor- 
dinate to the moral factor, he recognised that there must be 
social changes corresponding with the political changes to 
further the material improvement of the mass of the people. 
The worker must be emancipated from the tyranny of 
capital. The way of deliverance was to be found in co-opera- 
tion. Labour should be the economic basis of human fellow- 
ship, and the workers should free themselves from the yoke 
of wages by their organisation in co-operative groups. 
Socialism, in his view, was an exclusive and exaggerated 
doctrine, and Communism denied individual liberty. The 
true remedy was to be found in the union of capital and 
labour in the same hands. The permanent cause of poverty 
would then disappear. The capital would be derived from 
the self-sacrifice of the workers themselves. ‘‘ You will not 
succeed,”’ he said in his address to the workmen, “‘ except by 
growing better.” The time had come to substitute for the 
exercise of charity towards the individual the work of asso- 
ciation, aiming at the improvement of the whole, and to 
organise for this purpose family and country. Nor was it 
enough to organise the betterment of the Government and 
social conditions of one country. There was no hope except 
in universal reform and the brotherhood of the peoples of 
Europe. The economic system must have regard to the 
welfare of the whole. 

Mazzini recognised that the fundamental change in 
society could be brought about only by a system of national 
education. By this he meant not education in nationalism, 
but rather the opposite : an education in humanity. ‘ Those 
who teach morality, limiting its obligation to duties towards 
the family and the country, teach a narrow egoism, and lead 
you to what is evil for others and for yourselves.” Eve 
citizen should receive moral teaching, which would include a 
survey of the progress of humanity. There should be 
uniformity of education for all. Without a classless school 
system there could be no true nation. Education should be 
** the bread of the soul, the bond between the individual life 
re = life of humanity,” and draw its being from a common 
aith. 

In his ideas of economics and of education, as in his ideas 
of nationalism, Mazzini was far ahead of his times. The 
materialism, which he thought to mark the character of the 
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first half of the nineteenth century and which was to be 
substituted by the faith in humanity, was, in fact, intensified 
in the second half of that century. The nationalism, which 
was to be a step in the association of peoples for the common 
good, became, in fact, a form of idolatry, taking more and 
more the place of the faith in the universal God, and becom- 
ing more and more exclusive on the one side, and more 
aggressive and imperialistic on the other. The struggle 
between classes within the state became more bitter; the 
domination of the white race over the other races, with its 
underlying denial of human equality, more complete. After 
the national jealousies and antagonisms had brought about 
the catastrophe of the first world war, it seemed, for a decade, 
that the conception of a single humanity, of an international 
society in which the peoples should co-operate for their mutual 
well-being, might be evolved through the institutions of the 
League of Nations, the International Labour Office and the 
like. The reaction against these ideas of international co- 
operation in those nations which had been most deeply 
influenced by the national movement has plunged the world 
into a second world war, more destructive than the first. 
But it has brought about a stirring of the human mind 
everywhere and it promises a spiritual revolution. 

It is clear that a new political basis must be found for 
human society beyond the sovereign national state, or civili- 
sation will perish. It is clear, also, that the social and 
economic basis of the democratic countries must be radically 
changed if the principles of democracy are to survive. It is 
clear, lastly, that the Christian Churches must revise their 
teaching about social and national conduct if the principles of 
Christian ethics are to survive. The materialism which 
dominated the last century has been rejected by the scientists 
and philosophers of our day. In the dissolution of the old 
beliefs men are ripe for the teaching of a common faith in 
humanity. Human experience has shown that without it 
nationalism and socialism cannot bring the well-being which 
should be and could be man’s lot. 

Mazzini had the vision of the whole, without which vision 
the peoples perish. He believed a hundred years ago that man- 
kind was on the verge of a new age of humanity. In that he 
was mistaken; and since he died there has been a tragic frus- 
tration of his vision. To-day,:-however, we seem to be on the 
verge of that age. Against the Nazi ideal of one people, one 
State, one Fiihrer, we may proclaim Mazzini’s ideal: one 
God, one law, one humanity. 

Lonpon. NORMAN BENTWICH. 
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THE ONENESS OF THE WORLD. 


DR MAXWELL GARNETT. 


In two remarkable broadcasts to South Africa, on April 26 
and May 12, 1941, Field Marshal Smuts anticipated 
America’s full participation in the war “ not only for the 
sake of victory but for the sake of the peace to follow.” 
America, he said, ‘‘ has her share of responsibility for the 
past” and “ an even greater share of responsibility for the 
future.” In his view, ‘‘ security, reform, the better orderin 

of our world community all call for an effective internationa 
authority.” (The new Atlantic Charter will not work 
without it.) 

The League of Nations might have become this authority 
if the free nations, including the United States, had known 
enough to realise “‘ that it would be suicide to wait until 
they ’—the dictators, the enemy and the aggressor—‘‘ were 
in our front yard.” That is how the American President put 
it to his fellow-countrymen in his fireside chat on May 27th. 


“* If we believe in the independence and integrity of 
the Americas,’’ declared Mr Roosevelt, ‘“‘ we must be 
willing to fight to defend them just as much as we would 
fight for the safety of our own homes. . . . We will not 
accept a Hitler dominated world and we will not accept 
a world, like the post-war world of the 1920’s, in which 
the seeds of Hitlerism can again be planted and allowed 
to grow.” 


Hitler, as Field Marshal Smuts observed, has converted 
America. Had the free nations understood in 1920, or even 
in 1930, that world peace was a vital interest of each of them, 
the world situation to-day would have been very different. 
“ The failure of the League since 1982 is probably the main 
cause of the present world war.’’ That is the conclusion 
reached by South Africa’s wise and far-seeing Prime Minister. 

Was the League bound to fail? Ithink not. “ A lasting 
peace among free and disarmed nations”’ was not an un- 
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attainable objective. But it could not be reached by a 
frontal attack along the political road. If it was to be 
captured and held, a flanking movement by way of econo- 


-mics and education was indispensable. Yet the Powers at 


Versailles gave scarcely a thought to anything but politics. 
How little regard they had for the economic consequences of 
the peace they were making was remarked at the time by 
Maynard Keynes. And for education—to build up the 
international community in the minds of the people and of 
those who would be leading them in ten or twenty years’ 
time—they made no provision at all. 

It is true that, under pressure from organised labour, the 
peacemakers of 1919 acknowledged that “ universal peace 
. . . can be established only if it is based upon social justice,” 
and that therefore they set up the International Labour 
Organisation alongside the League of Nations. It is also 
true that the economic and social services of the League, 
briefly authorised by Article 23 of the Covenant, made an 
important contribution to international government. And 
it is true that, at the instance of Dame Edith Lyttelton, a 
British delegate to its Fourth Assembly, the League began, 
in 1928, to take a mild interest in the education of children 
and youth in international affairs. But the task of building 
up a body of public opinion to understand the League, and 
how peace depended upon its whole-hearted support by 
governments and peoples, was left in most countries, both 
before and after 1923, to voluntary effort. In the United 
Kingdom most of this effort was directed by the League of 
Nations Union. Similar, but smaller, voluntary societies 
worked in some thirty other countries, including all the 
larger States, whether Members of the League or not, Soviet 
Russia alone excepted. 

The League of Nations Union had many advantages. It 
received a Royal Charter from the King in Council. It 
worked under the patronage of leading members of all poli- 
tical parties, including every Prime Minister (except Mr 
Ramsay MacDonald) from Lord Balfour to Mr Winston 
Churchill. Many ex-Cabinet Ministers and future Cabinet 
Ministers served on its Executive Committee. It enjoyed 
the co-operation of all the Churches,’ teachers’ associations, 
associations of local education authorities, the Trades Union 


1 On one of its Committees, concerned with work through Christian 
organisations, Roman Catholic priests sat side by side with officers of the 
Salvation Army, ministers of the Free Churches, and clergymen of the 
Church of England. 
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Congress, and almost every national organisation of women. 
And it received from the British public, in the course of 
twenty years, approximately £1,000,000 to pay for its work. 

But its precarious receipts—including both capital and 
income—seldom exceeded £60,000 in any one year. This was 
less than the annual expenditure of many a school or college. 
It was not nearly enough for the education of all classes of 
British people to realise that their peace and prosperity 
depended upon the maintenance and development of the 
League system, to look upon the League as a vital British 
interest, and to feel bound to the League by a sentiment of 
loyalty and an invisible bond of ideals such as holds the 
British Commonwealth together. In particular, little impres- 
sion was made upon the City, the official classes and the 
older generation of naval and military advisers to His 
Majesty’s Government : men who were apt in any case to 
look askance upon an unofficial body like the League of 
Nations Union. No British Government ever made the 
League its main interest, for the United Kingdom got no 
better Government than it deserved. Yet great numbers of 
younger people, some of whom will help to make the coming 
peace, learned in school and afterwards, and particularly in 
the universities, to think of themselves as members of an 
international community and as belonging not only to the 
United Kingdom and the British Commonwealth, but also 
to an even greater society, potentially world-wide. 

In most other countries the League of Nations Societies 
had a much harder task and more limited resources than the 
League of Nations Union in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. What a different tale future historians might have 
had to tell of the 1930’s if, in the 1920’s, every League 
Government had spent upon the education of its people in 
international affairs one-tenth of 1 per cent. of the sum it 
spent on armaments ! 

But instead of thus strengthening the foundations of the 
League system, the Governments strove to improve its super- 
structure. Instead of grasping the fact that the League 
could do, and in the long run could only do, what enough 
public opinion wanted it to do, many of the Governments 
supposed that the effective working of the League could be 
assured by further commitments. They sought to bind the 
future, not by the increase of understanding and loyalty in 
the minds of men, but by pacts and promises on paper. 


1 Many of these attempts, like the Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance 
(1928) and the Geneva Protocol (1924), came to nothing. Among the 
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We must do better next time. Whatever may be the 
central authority of the Society of States co-operating ‘to 
organise the international community after this war, it will 
have to concern itself with education. In this domain it will 
do well to have the advice and assistance of an International 
Educational Organisation, representative of the teachers’ 
associations, of the local administrations and of the Govern- 
ments of the co-operating countries. This body, like the 
Board of Education in London, should make inquiries, offer 
suggestions, issue reports, encourage experiments, and give 
(to the poorer countries at least) grants in aid of work in this 
field. Its advice, although formally tendered to the central 
authority of the co-operating States—or Commonwealth— 
would help to guide the national Ministries of Education in 
regard to the study and teaching of international affairs. Only 
very rarely and in the gravest cases would it recommend the 
central authority to exert pressure upon a national Govern- 
ment which flagrantly failed to apply the agreed principles of 
education in the Commonwealth. 

What ought these principles to be ? Of course, the facts 
of international affairs should be known, particularly the aims 
and work of the Commonwealth and the terms of the new 
settlement. To this end the Commonwealth would do well 
to provide regular broadcasts of international news, member- 
States helping and encouraging their citizens to hear these 
broadcasts. The Commonwealth’s broadcasts need not, of 
course, be confined to “‘ straight news.”’ So long as its news 
bulletins are kept distinct and free from views, its radio 
organisation might well be concerned also with entertain- 
ment. That is to say, it would provide programmes in the 
principal languages which would be first-class alternatives to 
the national programmes. There is no reason why the people 
of Great Britain, for instance, should not quickly accept such 
a new alternative. Within this framework of entertainment 
could be got across a sense of the essential oneness of man- 
kind and, particularly, of international solidarity within the 
Commonwealth. 

A return should be made, in international negotiations, 
to the open diplomacy—* open covenants openly arrived at ”’ 
—advocated by President Wilson. And free speech, and a 
free press, should be guaranteed throughout the Common- 


completed ‘‘ pacts and promises ’” made by the British Government were 
the Locarno Treaties (1925), the Kellogg Pact (1928), the General Act 
(1928), and the Optional Clause of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice (signed by the Government of the United Kingdom in 1929). 
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wealth. But this freedom ought not to include freedom 
grossly to misrepresent the news or other ascertainable facts : 
even in England prosecution awaits parents who make their 
children attend a school where they are regularly taught that 
twice two is five, that the earth is flat, and other errors of 
the same sort. 

But should the Commonwealth’s concern for education be 
confined to specific instruction in international affairs, or even 
to making known the aims and work of the new society of 
nations and the terms of the new settlement ? Or should it 
extend to every aspect of education that may help the 
Commonwealth to grow and prosper? What is it, after all, 
that we expect from education in the Commonwealth ? 

The citizens of the co-operating States must think of 
themselves as also citizens of the Commonwealth. They need 
to understand how its interests are their interests and what 
its evolution may mean for their peace, prosperity and regular 
employment. In particular, they should realise that the 
Commonwealth will not be able to adapt itself to changes in 
its environment, and so to survive, unless its will prevails 
in all those matters of common concern over which the 
co-operating States have agreed to make its authority 
supreme. (Such matters will include at least the nature, 
extent and uses of national armaments, as well as the 
administration and amendment of international law.) But 
the will of the Commonwealth, as of any other society, is only 
done by reason of its hold upon the minds of its members or 
because of its power over their bodies. Loyalty and power, 
both are needed. Power without loyalty is short-lived, for 
its use gives rise to resentment, disaffection and secession. 
Loyalty without power is vain, for there will always be some 
whose loyalty is deficient. But the greater and more wide- 
spread the loyalty, the less power will be needed to coerce 
disloyal minorities. The best discipline is always self-disci- 
pline; and the less use the Commonwealth has to make of 
power, the better chance will it give to all its citizens to 
realise their best selves in the service of each other, of their 
States, of the Commonwealth, and of God. 

Loyalty to the Commonwealth is consistent with national 
patriotism. Like patriotism, it is a sentiment, but with a 
wider object. The Commonwealth loyalty—or world loyalty 
when the Commonwealth eventually becomes world-wide— 
should embrace within its system (1) a sense of unity, of 
solidarity, and of common citizenship throughout the inter- 
national community ; (2) a feeling of friendliness or comrade- 
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ship which makes for justice and mercy ; and (3) a common 
supreme purpose which results in all-round freedom because 
it ensures that each most wants to do what the others also 
want him to do in the interest of all. (This common purpose 
includes the service of the community, both national and 
international. It implies positive tasks undertaken, both in 
one’s daily work and as a citizen during one’s leisure, for the 
economic and social betterment of all peoples and especially 
of the poorest among them.) But unity, freedom and justice 
will not long prevail unless allied with truth. 

That is to say, there must be no conflict between the 
common purpose of the citizens and the realities of the world 
they live in. Yet conflict there is bound to be unless the 
object of their supreme purpose is also of supreme value 
among the facts of the real world. The French mathema- 
tician, Henri Poincaré, has observed that there does exist a 
“hierarchy of facts’ (Science and Method, p. 16): in the 
world of our experience one fact differs from another fact in 
value. Moreover, the march of science links together pre- 
viously known facts by new ones, more simple, more general 
and more valuable than the old. It is the goal of scientific 
thought thus to integrate all knowledge. The most valuable 
facts of all are those which finally link up all the rest. They 
constitute the supreme reality, an integral part of every other 
fact. 

A supreme purpose directed towards anything less than 
this supreme reality—towards the supremacy of Nazis or of 
Germany, for example—must, sooner or later, come into 
conflict with the truth; for it puts the highest value upon 
that which is, in reality, lower in the hierarchy of facts. The 
supreme good must therefore be identified with the supreme 
reality. 


An illustration may clarify the argument of the last 
two paragraphs. My conduct or behaviour does not 
depend directly upon the “ real’ physical world about 
me but upon my conception of it, the picture of it in my 
mind, my so-called ‘* behavioural ’’ environment. If my 
picture of the world (the world as I see it) differs in 
essentials from the “‘ real ’’ physical world (the world as 
it is) I shall get into trouble. If, for example, I take a 
running plunge into the swimming bath without notic- 
ing, until too late, that it has been emptied since I left 
it yesterday, the difference between my picture of the 
(full) bath and the “‘ real”? (empty): bath may prove 
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fatal. There is the same dangerous incompatibility 
between my picture of the world and the “ real ” world 
if I see the world as centred in Adolf Hitler and make it 
my.main purpose in life to do his will. If my conduct is 
to be governed by a master purpose, and if I am to avoid 
the dangers of conflict with truth, the swnmum bonum 
in which my picture of the world is centred—the 
‘supreme good” as I see it—must correspond to the 
‘* supreme reality ’’ at the centre of the “ real” world. 
That becomes possible if the supreme good is identical 
with the supreme reality. 


Education in the Commonwealth must therefore aim at 
giving to each of its citizens a philosophy of life, a Weltan- 
schauung, that will identify the supreme good with the 
supreme reality. Most of the seven or eight great religions 
of mankind have such an outlook on the world. Most of them 
would agree 


That man is a spirit, and not merely a part of the 
material universe. 

That all men belong together, not only because their 
bodies belong to one and the same animal species, but 
also because they share the spirit of one God, who is the 
Creator and upholder of the universe, and at once the 
supreme reality and the supreme good. 

That the proper end of man is to love God, to know 
Him and to serve Him. 

That to love and serve God implies loving service to 
man. 


This common outlook will be amplified and vivified, these 
dry bones will be made to live, by each religion in its own 
way. The Christianity of the gospels, for example, will pre- 
sent God as the loving father of men, providing for the needs 
of their bodies while protecting them from evils which beset 
and hurt their spirits. Sir Francis Younghusband has lately 
written : 


“Most people prefer that way in which they were 
brought up as children. Some Europeans prefer the 
elaborate ceremonials of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Others enjoy the quiet simple way of the Scotch Presby- 
terians. Some Asiatics prefer the exuberance of the 
Hindus. Others are attracted by the austerity of the 
Muslims. And it is very meet and right that each should 
follow that way to which his heart inclines and by which 
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he can get nearest to God. . . . But the time has clearly 
come when we shall have to look beyond our lesser com- 
munities to the larger community—the world-com- 
munity—of which the lesser communities, even if they 
number many millions of members, form only a part ; 
and, in the words of . . . Henri Bergson, look to that 
‘God common to all mankind, the mere vision of Whom, 
could all men but attain it, would mean the immediate 
abolition of war.’ ” 


It would, of course, be madness to insist on agreement in 
religious belief throughout the Commonwealth. On the other 
hand, the mere teaching of an ethical code will not suffice. 
Little good will come of sandwiching Ethics into school time- 
tables between, say, English and Eurhythmics, or of offering 
‘ to adults a course in Ethics as an alternative to one in 
Economics. We have spent too much time in our schools 
on imparting information and too little on education; too 
much time on minutie and too little on principles; too 
much time on repetition and too little on meditation and 
discussion. 

What is wanted is something far deeper than an intellec- 
tual exercise, something that touches and moves the whole 
personalty to make loyal citizens of the Commonwealth and 
eventually of the world. But world loyalty, according to 
Professor Whitehead, is religion. Whoever has religion 
possesses an outlook on life—an outlook on the universe 
with himself as part of it—that satisfies his intellect (by 
giving oneness to the whole), stirs his feelings (influencing the 
emotional and esthetic sides of his life and, through them, 
his relations to his fellows), and spurs him to action. ‘ Let 
us with caution,” said George Washington in his Farewell 
Address, ‘‘ indulge the supposition that morality can be 


maintained without religion.” ‘‘ Hitherto,” wrote Lord 
Bryce in The American Commonwealth, “ civilised society 
has rested on religion, and . . . free government has pros- 


pered best among religious peoples.’ And in a broadcast 
speech on July 22, 1940, the British Foreign Secretary 
(Lord Halifax) claimed that Christian teaching and belief in 
God have been the foundations of the United Kingdom and of 
the United States. Nor is it a modern doctrine that religious 
men and women make the best citizens of a free Common- 
wealth. It comes down to us, like so much of our Chris- 
tianity, from the Greeks and the Jews. Pericles held that his 
dream of ‘“‘ a united Greece with Athens as its eye,”’ if it were 
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ever to come true, must have behind it a religious motive. 
Lord Samuel told the Oxford Conference on education in 
world citizenship on January 4, 1941, that politics and 
economics will not know where to look for guidance without 
philosophy and religion. 

Lord Samuel added that Hitler is a vacuum pheno- 
menon : he is there because of the gap between philosophy 
and religion in Germany. And because of a similar gap in 
France, because such French unity as did exist was a unity 
of national patriotism and not that which comes from a 
common philosophy of life and a common bond of ideals, 
Hitler’s propaganda was able to divide the monarchists, 
aristocrats and right-wing Catholics from the parties of the 
Left who believed in the Third Republic and the ideals of 
the French Revolution.’ In a war of ideologies, the gap 
between the ethical teaching in French schools and the reli- 
gious teaching in French churches may well have been a 
major cause of the French collapse. 

That is not to say that the State, or the Commonwealth, 
ought to become identical with the Church, or that the 
education of good citizens implies the transformation or con- 
version of all of them to share the same religion. We must 
not, for example, suppose that, if most religious people in 
every part of the world came to hold essentially the same 
Christian faith and to be citizens of one world-wide Christian 
Comnionwealth, then that Commonwealth would be indis- 
tinguishable from the Kingdom of God on earth. No. The 
Commonwealth would be the community in its political 
aspect, and the Kingdom a spiritual society within the 
Commonwealth. But the Commonwealth would seek to pro- 
vide a political, economic and social order in which the 
Kingdom could develop and grow, the nest but not the brood, 
‘* a land fit for heroes ”’ but not confined to heroes. 

One of the chief aims of education in the Commonwealth, 
as elsewhere, must be to adapt people to changes in their 
environment, including changes of their own making. The 
environment is partly physical or material, partly social, and 
partly spiritual. Although the best day schools, well sup- 
ported by home influence and out-of-school activities, provide 
a better education than any save a very exceptional boarding 
school, education in day schools not so supported is apt to 
neglect the social and spiritual environment. That is part of 
the case for boarding schools, and for the Public School tradi- 
tion of appointing headmasters and headmistresses who are 


1 Cf. Francis Williams, War by Revolution, pp. 54, 57. 
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vitally interested in the spiritual as well as in the intellectual 
and social education of their boys or girls. 

For most of the English-speaking world, education in the 
things of the spirit means education that is broadly but 
definitely Christian. The statement and appeal made on 
February 12 by the Archbishops of Canterbury, York and 
Wales is based upon this fact. They urge that—subject, of 
course, to the conscience clause—“ effective Christian educa- 
tion should be given in all schools to the children ”’ who are 
“the future citizens of our country.” And a letter, 
printed in The Times of December 21, 1940, over the 
signatures of the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster and the Moderator of 
the Free Church Federal Council, shows that Christians of all 
denominations are of the same mind on the need for Christian 
education. This. letter maintained that “‘ No permanent 
peace is possible in Europe unless the principles of the Chris- 
tian religion are made the foundations of national policy and 


._ of all social life.” How can that happen without Christian 


education, in which the State will have to play a more active 
part than that of keeping the ring or enforcing the conscience 
clause in all schools aided or maintained by public money ? 

So far as this country is concerned, I would like to see the 
Archbishops’ proposals accepted. In addition : 

(a) By means of holiday lectures as well as of printed 
books teachers in the State-aided schools (other than 
those schools which are specially provided for a non-Chris- 
tian minority) should be supplied with suggestions, which the 
teachers will regard as valuable and important, for the teach- 
ing of their several subjects in relation to a Christian outlook ; 

Such suggestions might emanate from unofficial but 
representative groups like the joint committee of the 
Church of Scotland and the Educational Institute of 
Scotland which prepared the Syllabus of Religious In- 
struction for use in Scottish Schools. It would be a mis- 
take for the State as such to provide either a standardised 

1 The Archbishops’ further proposals are that religious knowledge 
and the imparting of it should count in the gaining of the Teachers’ 
Certificate ; that it should be made permissible to give Christian teaching 
in public elementary schools at any period within school hours, so that 
the same teacher may teach several classes at different periods ; that this 
religious teaching should be inspected in respect of its methods by H.M. 
inspectors, or by some other duly authorised persons; and that, in all 
schools, the time-table should be so arranged as to provide for an act of 
— on the part of the whole school at the beginning of the school 

ay. 
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syllabus of religious instruction! or such suggestions as 
are here in question. 


(b) Future headmasters and headmistresses of these 
schools should be chosen—of course, without formal religious 
tests—from among teachers who are vitally interested in the 
spiritual aspect of education. 

(c) More out-of-school activities are needed to train the 
character and develop the esprit de corps of day school pupils. 

(d) Boarding schools should be provided at the public 
expense for sufficiently promising pupils, and particularly for 
those whose homes are bad or who live out of reach of a 
good day school. 

(e) As recently promised by the President of the Board 
of Education, the part-time continuation schools prescribed 
by the Education Act of 1921 should be provided for boys and 
girls who leave school and go to work in their early teens. 

(f) For the re-education of those who have already grown 
up—the immediate problem after the war—the utmost use 
should be made of the experience of workers’ educational 
associations in British and Scandinavian countries. (Sir 
Richard Livingstone, writing on The Future in Education, has 
made out a strong case for the Danish People’s High Schools 
to be copied in Britain. There are residential colleges with a 
spiritual background where young men over eighteen spend 
six winter months, or young women three summer months, 
studying history and literature and strengthening their bodies 
by physical exercise. The education has no special reference 
to their several callings but aims at being “‘ a handmaid to 
the art of living.’’) 

(g) Intellectual training “for the service of God in 
Church and State” and Commonwealth should follow the 
precepts laid down by British teachers in 1927 for the study 
of international affairs in school. The political and economic 
facts, with their philosophical and religious background, 
should not be taught only during a period of their own in the 
time-table. Such studies should form part of all the work 
done in every type of school. The universities and training 
colleges should prepare teachers for this essential part of their 
duties. But knowledge alone, without some change of feeling 


1A declaration by 224 Peers and Members of Parliament printed in 
The Times of August 4, 1941, endorses the substance of the Archbishops’ 
proposals and suggests “that text-books or syllabuses of Christian 
education should be prepared by a united and representative body for use 
in schools wherever acceptable.” 
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and of purpose, should not be enough to satisfy either 
teachers or pupils. 

(hk) While Mathematics and the “‘ exact sciences ”’ would 
be taught much as they are taught to-day, the substance, as 
distinet from the philosophic and religious background of 
certain other subjects, such as Literature, History and the 
social sciences, will need to be considered. 

The following proposal is quoted’ from Dr Gilbert 
Murray : 


‘“* Take, for example, the case of History. It is not 
at all impossible to obtain on the main problems of 
history a consensus of competent historians. Even 
between French and German historians on the history of 
the present century such a consensus had practically 
been achieved by the time the Hitler Government broke 
off the negotiations. If such a ‘ consensus of the com- 
petent ’ could be obtained, it would become difficult for 
the government of any country to teach its youth 
notorious falsehoods or to represent things grossly out of 

) proportion. 

** A body of leading historians from different nations 
selected by some such body as the Interfhational Com- 
mittee of Intellectual Co-operation or the International 
Historical Association, might compose a great History of 
Europe on the scale of the Cambridge Modern History, 
which would be accepted as a standard authority. It 
would not, of course, be treated as infallible. On many 
points it would suspend judgment or record different 
views. But it would represent the considered opinion 
of the best experts. 

‘“* This large work would not be used in schools, but 
it would almost inevitably give rise to a number of small 
textbooks written in deliberate agreement with its 
teaching. Some countries would probably adopt these 
books for school use. Others, such as Great Britain and 
the Dominions, would almost certainly give their 
teachers great freedom in choosing textbooks, and would 
trust to the influence of the Great History to keep the 


textbooks fairly straight.” 
MAXWELL GARNETT. 


Oxrorpb. 


1 The quotation is taken from a paper written for the Conference 
between the British Council for Education in World Citizenship and 
Teachers and Educational Administrators from Allied Countries. The 
Conference met in Oxford on January 4 and 5, 1941. 
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TAGORE (1861—1941) 
W. H. DRUMMOND, D.D. 


ieter times, if our minds were less pre-occupied with 

oh sam and confusion of a cruel war, the death of Rabin- 
dranath Tagore would have called forth a widespread expres- 
sion of sorrow and admiration, for he was one of the most 
impressive personalities and clear-eyed prophets of our time. 
And the tributes would have come from all parts of the world 
and been expressed in many tongues. His fame and his 
friendships were cosmopolitan. It has been given to few 
teachers and still fewer poets to rise so completely above the 
boundaries of race and language and to speak so directly to 
the universal needs of the spirit in man, At a time when the 
old orthodoxies are being shaken, and spiritual vision and 
peace seemed a far-away dream, his universalism and his 
startling simplicity made a strong appeal. Under the spell 
of his voice beauty returned to the earth and quietness to 
the tortured heart of man. Deeply rooted as he was in the 
culture of his own people, true as it is that his life and work 
have been one of India’s most precious gifts to mankind, it is 
natural to think of him chiefly as a son of the light, who has 
his followers wherever there is an unquenchable desire for 
fellowship and pe —_— and beauty speak the same 
ivi nguage to the heart. 
alanis have not come under the spell of Tagore’s 
personality suspect a touch of exaggeration in what has just 
been said, let them turn to the noble volume which was pre- 
sented to him on his seventieth birthday. It contains 
tributes to the deep significance of his work and influence 
from thinkers, writers and artists in almost every civilised 
country in the world. Among them the United States and 
Germany take a prominent place. There he was welcomed 
with an eagerness which was a little lacking in some quarters 
in our own country. In 1930 a popular illustrated paper in 
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Ziirich published on its front page a large picture taken in 
Berlin of Tagore and Einstein standing together, and under- 
neath are the words: ‘“ Zwei Geistesheroen aus Ost und 
West.”” It was Yeats, the Irishman, who wrote this most 
discerning criticism of the lyrics in Gitanjali : 


** The work of a supreme culture, they yet appear as 
much the growth of the common soil as the grass and the 
rushes. A tradition, where poetry and religion are the 
same thing, has passed through the centuries, gathering 
from learned and unlearned metaphor and emotion, and 
carried back again to the multitude the thought of the 
scholar and the noble.” 


Perhaps even more revealing is Yeats’ personal confession : 


“* T have carried the manuscript of these translations 
about with me for days, reading it in railway trains or on 
the tops of omnibuses and in restaurants, and I have 
often had to close it lest some stranger should see how 
much it moved me. These lyrics, which are in the 
original, my Indians tell me, full of subtlety of rhythm, 
of untranslatable delicacies of colour, of metrical inven- 
tion, display in their thought a world I have dreamed of 
all my life.” 


It is not, however, my intention to embark upon any 
critical appreciation of Tagore’s poetry or constructive 
thought. To his friends the man himself was always more 
wonderful than his work. And so let me turn to the memor- 
able days of his last visit to England in 1930, when he came 
to deliver the Hibbert Lectures in Oxford. No one who was 
present in the Arlosh Hall of Manchester College on those 
afternoons of May is likely to forget the scene—the noble 
figure of the lecturer, clad in a white robe, seated on the plat- 
form, and before him and around a sea of eager faces spell- 
bound as they listened. It was the same on Sunday morning 
in the Chapel where he delivered a beautiful address, pub- 
lished subsequently in this Journal with the title ‘‘ Night and 
Morning,” and reprinted in the volume The Religion of Man, 
which contains his Hibbert Lectures—in the opinion of such 
a competent judge as General Smuts, his maturest work as a 
thinker. 

Leaving these more public occasions, let me dwell for 
a few moments on some vivid personal memories. I met 
him first in London in 1913, but that was only a passing 
acquaintance. It was in the winter of 1923-24 that my wife 
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and I were the guests of Sir Jagadir Bose, the eminent 
botanist, in Calcutta. One Sunday evening our host took 
us to the spacious house of the Tagore family to see one of 
the poet’s plays performed by a company of young people 
from Santiniketan. It consisted mostly of music and 
dancing, a dream of rhythmical movement and iridescent 
colour of quite indescribable beauty. At the corner of the 
stage Tagore was seated and from time to time he read the 
connecting passages in a musical recitative. Shortly after- 
wards we had the privilege of being his guests at Bolpur, and 
saw a good deal of the multifarious activities, educational, 
industrial and artistic, of the place. Merely to dwell there 
for a few days was to receive a deep impression of his per- 
vasive influence even in the smallest details of administration, 
and blending with it the memory of his saintly father, the 
Maharshi Devendranath Tagore, for Santiniketan, ‘* the 
‘** Abode of Peace,” is the place where the Maharshi medi- 
tated and prayed. When I was again in India for the cen- 
tenary celebrations of the Brahmo Samaj in the winter and 
spring of 1928-29, the Poet was ill, but he made one public 
appearance at the opening of a Parliament of Religions in the 
Senate House of the University of Calcutta, and it is impos- 
sible to forget the homage and veneration with which he was 
received by the large audience. All this had prepared the 
way for more intimate contacts, and during his visit to 
Oxford he was our guest, sharing our home life, for nearly 
two weeks, and with him came his devoted friend and 
disciple, C. F. Andrews. It is not easy to write about those 
days without violating their privacy. I think he valued and 
enjoyed them just because they were so natural and home- 
like. He was charmed by his hostess, because, as he said, 
she did not make a fuss of him. He had the delicate and 
instinctive courtesy of a great gentleman. I noticed how 
careful he was not to embark upon the troubled sea of Indian 
politics, for was he not a guest in an English home, and he 
refused all interviews much to the chagrin of the reporters. 
One Sunday evening we went down to the Indian Students’ 
Club. It was a time of considerable turmoil in Indian affairs 
and some of them tried to draw him out on political issues. 
He replied with humour and a touch of irony. “ There is 
still room in God’s universe for poets as well as politicians, 
and I am a poet and not a politician,” and then he pro- 
ceeded to read some of his own poetry to them. His unfailing 
delight in simple things was shown in his eagerness to see 
English wild flowers. “‘ I know them from your poetry,” he 
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said, “but many of them I have never seen.” He was 
particularly anxious to see a primrose, and I shall not forget 
his delight when we found one blooming late in a friend’s 
garden and brought it to him. Sometimes in the evening he 
would sit quite still in a corner of my library looking out on 
the trees and the sky and the fading light. ‘I can hardly 
believe it is night coming on,” he said, “it is coming so 
gently.” He wished he could take that favourite corner 
away with him, and we promised to call it the poet’s corner 
in memory of his visit. 

André Gide, who translated Gitanjali into French, has 
written of Tagore :— ‘A travers la guerre, au dessus de 
toutes nos dissensions politiques ou confessionelles cette 
étoile fixe a continué de luire et de verser sur le monde une 
tranquille lumiére d’amour de confiance et de paix.” Peace, 
in the sense of the tranquillity of soul that comes from 
acceptance of the chequered experience of joy and sorrow, 
pain and victory, inseparable from life on this earth, is his 
precious gift to the storm-tossed men and women of this 
generation. To him death itself was not an enemy to be 
feared, but something natural to be received in its fit time as 
a guest. Has he not written his own Nunc Dimittis—‘* Now 
the day has dawned and the lamp that lit my dark corner is 
out. A summons has come and I am ready for my journey.” 


W. H. DRUMMOND. 


OxFORD. 
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RELIGIOUS LIBERTY AND THE B.B.C. 
LIEUT.-COLONEL E. N. MOZLEY, D.S.O. 


THERE is no clearer mark of the British mind than its readi- 
ness to believe that to be true which it would like to be true. 
It is a trait not without merit, a kind of homage to a virtue 
which is yet to be. It would be unfair to call it hypocrisy. It 
is rather an idealistic and pathetic attempt to attain an end 
which has not yet been fought for, to win the palm without 
the dust. It is the worship of a phrase, the substitution of 
words for deeds. Yet generally it is less self-deception than 
deception by other acute and designing minds. And there 
exists no more pronounced, no more dangerous instance of 
this deception than the persistent claim that this country 
has attained religious liberty. 

Our countrymen have a real love of liberty, and our 
history is largely the story of its partial attainment. To-day, 
under the steady guidance of the Time-Spirit, we are 
beginning to concern ourselves with equality as well. In 
both these ideals the heart of our people is in the right place. 
But there are few more easy and few more successful exer- 
cises for Higher Authority than leading the average man up 
the garden path. In this matter he is assured by those whose 
interest it is so to assure him that he has already attained 
full religious liberty. And, without reflection or investiga- 
tion, he is ready enough to believe them. And yet, so far is 
this liberty not gained that it is becoming increasingly true 
that, through the present policy of the B.B.C., we are in 
fact beginning to lose religious freedom and to be deprived of 
the power to know and to choose in things of the spirit. 

Until the Radio forced itself upon our constant attention 
it was to some extent true to say that religious opinion and 
practice in Britain were free, that our Government did not 
take sides. It was, of course, the fact that there was an 
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established Church and that the King was crowned by an 
Archbishop and not by a Moderator. Still, broadly speaking, 
there was a fair field and no favour. Citizens attended 
Church or Chapel or even Unitarian or Christian Science 
places of worship as they pleased. Intellectual Free Trade 
was allowed to every denomination ; each might “ put their 
goods on the market,” to use a not inappropriate phrase. 
The Church-going public decided, to some extent at least 
by intellectual processes (though largely for hereditary or 
social reasons), which religious presentment was most nearly 
in touch with Heavenly Wisdom. The fact that the Church 
of England possessed the Cathedrals, the parish Churches, and 
generally “‘ the best people ’”’ was a valuable spur to other 
sects to press more strongly their views of truth. But in 
recent decades we have been witnessing a change. Church 
and Chapel attendance has greatly fallen off. How far this 
has been due to the failure of the Creeds, the Thirty-nine 
Articles and the like to commend themselves to the thinking 
mind, and how far to the rival merits of the Sunday news- 
paper and the motor car is not pertinent here. The falling-off 
existed for all to see. Priest and preacher alike were losing 
their hold on the people of this land. And then came wireless 
and the B.B.C. 

The parable of the Unjust Steward has always attracted 
the business-like ecclesiastical mind. ‘‘ Make hay while the 
sun shines ”’ is a shorter way of putting it. It was not long 
before the B.B.C. authorities realised the powerful monopoly 
which had been placed in their hands and, prompted no 
doubt by the Church, they soon began to make full use of it. 
Home Service listeners are given three or four opportunities 
a day to hear religious services and talks. Director-Generals 
of the B.B.C. are understood to be especially ready to accept 
the advice of their Religious Broadcasting Committee, the 
chairman of which is the Bishop of Winchester. This Com- 
mittee is doing its best to\make us all more “ church-con- 
scious.”’ Not only are there services in plenty, but we are 
offered strict dogmatic teaching of a kind which would 
rejoice the hearts of the most exacting of Divines. One set 
of broadcasts, for example, with the challenging title “‘ God 
the Son,” “‘ Lord and God,” has been given by Miss Dorothy 
Sayers, whose perfect and enthusiastic orthodoxy has so 
often been heard over the wireless, though with what results 
on the minds of her listeners who shall say ? 

It hardly falls within the scope of this article to discuss 
whether such dogmas are right or wrong, but the writer makes 
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bold to say that among well-educated men to-day not one 
in fifty is interested in dogma, and not onein ten can be called 
at all orthodox. Among the less well educated the lack of 
interest is still more marked. No doubt Miss Sayers and the 
many prelates, Anglican and Roman, to whom the micro- 
phone is so readily offered, hope to remedy this state of 
things by constant instruction. But on one point the B.B.C. 
appears to be determined. No unorthodox services or talks 
are to be allowed to sully the minds of the people with heresy. 

This statement is not made without some evidence. More 
than a year ago the writer (who is not a practising spiritualist) 
asked the B.B.C. whether it would favourably consider a 
certain number of broadcasts on spiritualism, and others 
along the lines of the teaching of Ethical churches. It was 
submitted that in war time there is a deep desire among those 
who have lost their dear ones to gather such evidence as they 
can regarding survival after death, and that the long list of 
distinguished scientists and philosophers * who have believed 
that some definite contact is from time to time established 
between this and the unseen world could hardly be ignored. 
My letter concluded with these words : 


“IT would point out, too, that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury appointed a Committee in 1937 to investigate 
the subject of communication with discarnate spirits, 
etc. This Committee many months ago reported (not 
unanimously but with a large number of members 
favourable to spiritualism). The Archbishop refused to 
publish the Report. Is this fair to those in the country 
who seek knowledge? Is it not just what the Roman 
Catholic Church does by its ‘ Index’ ? ” 


Correspondence followed wherein the information was 
elicited that the B.B.C. Religious Advisory Committee had 
unanimously refused, and would continue to refuse, to permit 
any religious broadcasts outside the main stream of the 
Christian tradition. This assertion of unanimity gives a 
rather strange picture of the composition of the Committee. 
It would be difficult in any gathering of educated men to find 
them all so resolute in forbidding broadcasts that did not 
satisfy orthodox Christianity. 

In vain was it pointed out that, since orthodox and un- 
orthodox alike pay 10s. a year to the B.B.C., it was scarcely 
fair that only the views acceptable to the former might be 


1 Wallace, Myers, Crookes, Sidgwick, Bergson, Balfour, Lodge and 
many others. 
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broadcast. The B.B.C. veto admitted of no relaxation. It 
extends to the broadcasting of the tenets of Christian Scien- 
tists, Buddhists, Mohammedans, Rationalists and Atheists 
(whatever this last word may precisely mean). It was made 
clear that such views had their proper and adequate oppor- 
tunity of making themselves heard in Hyde Park gatherings. 
And in due course the petition was definitely turned down. 
Nor were letters to The Listener on the subject allowed to be 
published. 

This, then, is the state of religious liberty in this 
country to-day. Church and Chapel services, where all forms 
of religious thought have a fair field, possess a meagre and 
diminishing hold on the people and are being replaced by a 
vast and powerful religious propaganda which has entry into 
almost every household in the land. This propaganda is run 
in the interests of orthodox Christianity (and predominantly 
of the Church of England), and it refuses a hearing to profound 
religions and philosophies which do not accept Christian 
dogma. Even Unitarians have hardly ever been permitted 
to broadcast, although the Archbishop of York, in a news- 
letter not so long ago, admitted that the average Englishman 
is “‘ a theist with Christian sympathies.” How is it possible 
to justify this attitude of the B.B.C. to non-Christian philoso- 
phies except on the assumption that those philosophies are 
wrong, which assumes just what is not proved? ‘“* Fancy 
religions” is the expression which was formerly used by 
sergeant-majors in the Army about all denominations except 
Church of England. The same term is perhaps in the minds 
of the B.B.C. and its religious advisers. Probably “ a fancy 
religion ’’ was how Pontius Pilate and Caiaphas would have 
described the teaching of the Founder of Christianity. It 
suits the book of the B.B.C and its advisers to treat in such 
fashion those who are unable to give their adherence to a 
religion, one Article of which makes the astonishing state- 
ment that good works done by men before the grace of Christ 
are not pleasant to God and have the nature of sin ; another 
Article of which intimates that those whom God did not pre- 
destine to Life and salvation before the foundation of the 
world will eventually be cursed and damned; and a third 
Article of which affirms that Christ’s flesh and bones are in 
heaven. And to these Articles every Church of England 
clergyman has given his assent (now termed “ general,’”’ what- 
ever that useful adjective may mean). 

We know, too, that the clergy are by no means agreed 
about the Creeds themselves. The Commission on Christian 

Vou, XL. No. 1. 2* 
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Doctrine, appointed by the Archbishops, reported that it is 
not necessarily illegitimate to accept and affirm particular 
clauses of the Creed in a symbolic sense. The Virgin Birth 
and the Bodily Resurrection of Jesus were admittedly un- 
acceptable to many of the Commission, and without censure. 
And yet this same Church successfully uses its powerful 
influence to forbid thinkers of non-Christian philosophies to 
give religious broadcasts. A clergyman may say he believes 
what he does not believe and may obtain a good benefice. 
Yet a sincere but unorthodox man who would despise such 
dissimulation is made to keep silent. The situation is grossly 
unfair and less than honest. 

The B.B.C. has chosen to confine religious broadcasting 
to those Churches within the main stream of the Christian 
tradition. That such a decision is unjust is evident, with 
educated opinion in these matters standing where it does to- 
day. But let us consider the words “‘ stream of Christian 
tradition.”” A brief examination shows how untenable the 
B.B.C. decision is. It would have forbidden in the Middle 
Ages the broadcasting of the Copernican astronomy which 
was anathema to the then Christian tradition. It would 
equally in the early nineteenth century have forbidden broad- 
casting any doubts on the Evolutionary Theory or on-the 
verbal inspiration of the Bible, for just the same reason. 
The Church has time and again held views subsequently proved 
untenable, and has occasionally tortured and burnt the 
opponents of such views. Public opinion and church opinion 
would to-day stand in the way of such vigorous methods of 
stopping the circulation of views “‘ not in the main stream of 
Christian tradition.”’ But refusal of the national microphone 
to those who hold religious views not approved by Church 
authorities of the period, is quite as unjustifiable in principle 
as physical violence, though less painful. ‘‘ Streams ’’ move 
and change their point of view. Thank goodness Christian 
tradition 7s a stream and not a motionless lake. 

The issue is a far wider one than the cause of spiritualism 
or of any single form of religious activity. The B.B.C. atti- 
tude recalls the words of a French soldier who was once dear 
to us. ‘* They shall not pass,” thundered Pétain at Verdun. 
‘* They shall not pass,” exclaims the B.B.C. of those dreadful 
unorthodox views. But where the thunder of Pétain made 
good his words, the maiden-aunt accents of the B.B.C. 
resemble more closely the marshal in his ninth decade. It is 
not many months ago that the B.B.C. had to be rebuked by 
the Prime Minister for refusing the microphone to musicians 
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and the like because their political views did not please the 
Director-General. Perhaps it is time that Mr Churchill 
intervened again. 

The B.B.C. is determined that religious broadcasting is to 
be confined to the Christian tradition. No doubt it gives as a 
reason for this decision that this is a Christian country. 
What precisely does that mean? Does it mean the Chris- 
tianity of the Creeds, which are central to the Roman 
Catholic and Anglican Churches but are omitted in the Non- 
conformist religious services? Or does it mean the Chris- 
tianity shown forth by the humane teaching of Jesus, the 
Christianity of the Waifs and Strays Society, of the Prisoners 
Aid Society, of the Rescue Homes and of the R.S.P.C.A. ? 
The reply will perhaps be, ‘* Of both creed and conduct.” It 
may perhaps be claimed by the B.B.C. that the Christianity 
of kindness is based on the Christianity of creed. That is 
precisely what most people in this country to-day have long 
ceased to believe. If this be considered a mere assertion 
without proof, there is a simple test. Ask them. America 
find it easy to hold a “ Gallup vote ” at the shortest notice on 
any subject. Take an unemotional vote of a fair section of 
the population of this country. The result of that vote would 
show clearly enough what people mean by the word “ Chris- 
tian’ and it would be found that creeds and dogma are 
nearly always ignored in the replies. But the vote has 
already been taken. Its result is evident from statistics of 
Church or Chapel attendances to-day. 

And if it turned out to be otherwise, if the vote demon- 
strated a desire of the greater part of the people of this 
country to base their religion on dogma and to insist on the 
teaching of dogma to their children (a campaign which is now 
being vigorously pursued by the clergy, again in the hope of 
making hay while the sun shines, 7.e. while Parliament has 
other things to think about), it would still be unjustifiable to 
deny a proportional hearing to the philosophies of such great 
world and Empire religions as Buddhism and Mohamme- 
danism; it would still be unfair to refuse a hearing to 
exponents of Chinese religions, of Rationalism and of Chris- 
tian science. Not so long ago a clergyman of the Church of 
England, who had spent many years in India, averred in a 
Sunday morning broadcast that Buddhist Yogis were in many 
ways far ahead of ourselves in religious knowledge. John 
Stuart Mill, Thomas Huxley and Herbert Spencer were men 
of profound philosophic and ethical power. Their thoughts 
on ultimate things are among the most valuable religious 
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writings in the English language. Are the clergymen of the 
B.B.C. to be allowed for ever, after the manner of the Roman 
Catholic Index Expurgatorius, to forbid the words of such 
men to be heard, while they arrange an ever-increasing spate 
of the sort of things which, I had almost said, goes in at one 
ear and out of the other, in the present broadcasts ? It is 
just this sort of unfairness which makes the average layman 
so suspicious or orthodoxy. 

Does the B.B.C. know nothing of the exalted idealism 
which causes a multitude of men and women to direct 
their gaze towards the future of humanity which, they 
believe, has emerged from protoplasm and which will, with 
spiritual help, attain unimaginable knowledge, glory and 
goodness? These link themselves to the infinite spiritual 
galaxies of the future and are not content with perpetual 
reference to, and guidance by, special happenings in the past. 
Whether these ideas are true or deluded, as to which none 
can say, they are entitled to a hearing, and that hearing is 
refused them. As Professor Julian Huxley writes in Religion 
Without Revelation : 


‘* To sacrifice a score of Sundays to making acquaint- 
ance with the ideas of other great religions like 
Buddhism would be very much preferable, even from 
the purely religious point of view, to continuance in the 
familiar round and the familiar narrowness of one’s own 
church.”’ 


Not so long ago a learned Canon took four broadcast 
periods entitled “‘ Three men and a parson,”’ wherein he set 
forth his views on God and in which he said much about 
Christian dogma. We were evidently intended to understand 
that the three men were typical intelligent people who had 
thought much about these things. They replied at intervals 
and always showed a very accommodating disposition. to- 
wards the Canon’s arguments. They asked only acceptable 
questions. Inconvenient ones were never put. The affair 
might almost have been a Sunday School. Now, if you want 
a case fairly tried, one side must not be allowed to choose and 
instruct the other side’s attorney. The Canon was a learned 
scholar. The critics of dogma and of other ecclesiastical 
matters should have been allowed to put forward equally 
well-informed and well-versed debaters, Professor Joad, for 
instance, or Professor Haldane. As it was the Canon had it 
all his own way. But he might have found himself in diffi- 
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culties, had some one asked him the right questions. The 
matter was no doubt well arranged by the B.B.C. 

The decision of the B.B.C. not to permit any religious 
broadcasting other than in the stream of the Christian tradi- 
tion largely resembles the methods of Hitler and Mussolini 
in the composition of the “ parliamentary ” assemblies of 
their countries to-day. There, if one party is in the majority, 
no other party is ever allowed to be heard. Is this method 
desirable in a free land, which we claim our own to be? 
Are we not to-day fighting against precisely those totali- 
tarian methods which the B.B.C. seems to have adopted ? 
Perhaps religious minorities, if they are minorities, should be 
humbly content with soap boxes in Hyde Park and consider 
themselves lucky to escape attentions reminiscent of Tiberius 
and Hitler. One wonders whether the words of Gamaliel 
have ever come to the notice of the new ‘‘ Congregation of 
Propaganda ”’ at Broadcasting House, “‘ If it be of God ye 
cannot overcome it: lest haply ye be found to fight even 
against God.’ The gloves of the Bishop of Winchester and 
his associates are no doubt of velvet : but their hands are of 
totalitarian iron. 

Very great is the responsibility of the B.B.C. in all 
matters where the Nation contains various and opposing 
schools of thought. The B.B.C. sits in the seat of judge- 
ment. Its Charter was so drawn up that appeal from its 
decision is very difficult. It is open to the Postmaster- 
General, the Minister concerned, to say, and no doubt if 
questioned in Parliament he would say, that it would never 
do for a Government to impose its will about controversial 
subjects upon the B.B.C. That would smell of the methods of 
a dictator. The Government have practically abdicated in 
the matter. ‘‘ You are commissioned,” they would say to 
the B.B.C., ‘‘ to meet the needs of the whole country. We 
trust you to doit. Carry on.” The Government and Parlia- 
ment expect the B.B.C. to show wisdom, discretion and fair- 
ness and not to allow influential and interested parts of the 
community to exploit a very exploitable situation for their 
own sectarian and political interests. In politics, indeed, the 
B.B.C. has to show fairness. Were it to refuse (there is no 
reason to think that it would wish to refuse) to the Labour 
Party its share of political broadcasts, it would not be 
allowed to do so for very long. The Labour Party and the 
House of Commons would see to that. But in the matter of 
religion, there is no firm and compact “ Party of the Un- 
orthodox,” powerfully influencing elections and painting the 
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hoardings red with the iniquities of their religious opponents. 
Unorthodox thinkers do not work that way. Their 
weapons are not the great and strong wind, the earthquake 
and the fire. Theirs is only the voice of reason, and the 
B.B.C. seems determined to make it as still and as small as 
possible. 

There is a further resemblance between Herr Hitler and 
the B.B.C. when vetoing unorthodox religious broadcasts. 
Many a time has the former announced to Germany and the 
world that his methods of restraint of opinion are just what 
the people in Germany desire. So, too, the B.B.C. would 
maintain that their decisions meet with general approval. 
But neither Hitler nor the B.B.C. deign to ask those whom 
they assert they represent what their views on the issue 
really are. The B.B.C. can no doubt claim the support of a 
majority of the clergy. In a letter to the Press a year ago 
the heads of the Roman Catholic, Anglican and Free Church 
communities in Leeds said: ‘“ Christian principles cannot 
stand alone, and without right belief and. religious practice 
they cannot long continue.” The insistence on right belief 
is notable. It would perhaps meet with more approval from 
the author of the Athanasian Creed than from the people of 
England to-day. But it seems to be in accord with the views 
of the B.B.C. It is, by the way, a little strange that the 
religious leaders just quoted are quite unable to make up 
their minds what “ right belief” actually is, and owing to 
this regrettable lack of unanimity the Roman Catholics will 
not communicate (not even, as a rule, pray) with Anglicans 
or Nonconformists, and Anglican Convocations continue to 
refuse to permit, except under unusual circumstances, inter- 
communion with the Free Churches. These clergymen are 
however entirely united in refusing the microphone to 
unorthodox persons. 

It has been necessary to criticise the present methods of 
the B.B.C. and its Religious Advisory Committee. Construc- 
tive proposals should follow criticism. The writer ventures 
to put forward the following suggestions : 

The Central Religious Committee to remain the advisory 
body to the Director-General but to be re-constituted. A 
proportion, perhaps half, to be nominated by the Govern- 
ment Department which controls the B.B.C. Such nomina- 
tions and thereby the religious policy of the Corporation 
could then be discussed in Parliament. The remainder of the 
Committee to be nominated by religious, philosophic and 
ethical Churches and Societies, in a fair proportion to be 
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arranged by the Government ; these would be periodically 
reviewed. This portion of the Committee would naturally be 
mainly Church of England and Free Church, but such bodies 
as the Unitarian Church, the Royal Society, the R.P.A., the 
Jews, the Christian Scientists, the Society of Friends, etc., 
would no longer remain unrepresented. It would be clearly 
prescribed that ministers of religion should not exceed a cer- 
tain proportion, again perhaps a half, of this part of the Com- 
mittee. 

A résumé of the proceedings of the whole Committee to be 
recorded, printed and made available for the public. 

The Presidency, like that of the League of Nations 
Assembly, to be changed annually, either by the Committee’s 
selection or by Government appointment. 

In that part of the Committee nominated by religious 
bodies a system of retirement, say, every.three years, to be 
adopted, which would ensure the smaller religious and ethical 
communities being proportionally represented over a con- 
siderable period of years. 

The Director of Religious Broadcasting to be held by one 
man for a period not exceeding five years; provision to be 
made that clergy and laity alternate in the Directorship and 
that no one body, such as the Church of England, hold the 
post for an unfairly long time. 

The Committee to meet not less frequently than once a 
month, instead of at the much longer intervals which are at 
present customary. 

An annual report to be made by the Committee to the 
Minister and laid on the tables of both Houses of Parliament, 
giving in adequate detail the religious broadcasting that has 
taken place in the previous year, set down in such fashion 
that the intelligent reader can ascertain the tone and policy 
of the B.B.C.’s Religious Broadcasting for the year. 

It is submitted that a radical change of method such as 
has been outlined above will produce the following salutary 
changes : 

(1) A great extension of interest in religion, philosophy 
and ethics. Instead of the present broadcasts, which are so 
often little more than trite assertion, discounted as soon as 
heard, or even before, listeners will have their minds, as it 
were, unpetrified. ‘‘ Audi alteram partem ”’ is as fine a motto 


‘as the Romans have handed down to us. 


(2) A great extension of knowledge of world-thought and 
of comparative religion. We are at present fed on a parochial 
diet : we shall hope under a free régime to be, if not ‘‘ Masters 
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of those who know,” like Aristotle, yet well-educated and 
therefore well-guarded men and women. 

(8) A great reduction of religious animosity. The present 
unjustifiable monopoly creates bitterness among those who 
feel that they and others are being deprived of opportunity, 
knowledge and education. Nothing is settled until it is 
settled right. 

(4) An increase in the value of individual religious broad- 
casts. The banal and the obvious, the begging of questions 
and the substitution of dramatic voice for real thought will 
gradually be dropped. The public will hear the best from all 
manner of minds and will be content with nothing less than 
the best. 

The many Churches which look to Jesus Christ as their 
Lord and Master have done great work in this land of ours. 
Under any such changes as are here outlined they will still 
possess their pulpits : they will still keep their congregations. 
They will continue to have immense influence throughout 
Britain. They should not grudge the loss of a monopoly, 
which is unfair to others and, as is the habit of monopolies, 
reduces the quality of thought uttered in the B.B.C. religious 


broadcasts. 
E. N. MOZLEY. 


RIpPon. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC CLAIMS OF 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 


THE LATE CAPTAIN C. H. B. GOWAN, R.N.! 


“*. . the tender charm of the idols which our poor human species had 
so long cherished as its gods.”’—S1r JAMES FRAZER. 


Our civilisation, deprived of its cohesive and directive force, 
is dying not so much from social and economic chaos and 
war, which are effects rather than causes, as from spiritual 
starvation. Bereft of its old moral values and inspired at 
best by political ideals and the fellow-feeling common to 
humanity in distress, it has lain rudderless, abandoned to 
materialism, success its god and the only commandment, 
‘“* Everyone for himself and woe to the weak or the over- 
scrupulous.’ And now, devoid of personal hope, men murmur 
wistfully the elegy pronounced over their dead beliefs by one 
of the principal executioners. 

For all this we have, of course, Science (during the past 
century and more) to thank. Materially, it provided us with 
an environment that long since outran our powers of control ; 
whilst in the abstract sphere it ushered in an intellectual 
climate in which the old dogmatic and rigidly traditional 
forms in our religion could not survive. Thus man, con- 
fronted with an ever-growing and unprecedented crisis in his 
external affairs, found himself at the same time deprived of 
his own mainstay and power to control himself. Small 
wonder then at our present chaos ; or at the eager acceptance 
by the spirit of youth in certain parts of Europe of a reversion 
to tribal paganism. Man will not for long be denied gods, 
nor live in anarchy. 


1 Captain Gowan died suddenly on July 28, 1941, a few days after the 
despatch of his article to the Hrspert Journa., An obituary notice 
appeared in The Times for August 6.—Ep1Iror. 
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But, though in appearance science killed religion, in 
reality it did no such thing ; for already it had opened wide 
doors upon a world of fresh outlook sustained by a revitalised 
religion. That such was the case should have been reason- 
ably evident to unprejudiced minds ever since the publica- 
tion, in the early years of this century, of the general results 
of the investigation of the basis of matter, which in effect 
annihilated matter (in the root sense of the verb) and thus at 
one blow destroyed the foundations of the old “ scientific ” 
materialism. It called surely for no special genius, but merely 
common sense, to realise that thenceforward the way lay 
clear for the re-establishment of Idealism—and an idealism 
founded upon ascertained fact. No annihilation of the in- 
dividual was called for, merely transformation: and the only 
tragedy has been that the majority of scientists and philoso- 
phers, working in highly-specialised watertight compart- 
ments, seems to have been as unaware of this simple fact, or 
as unwilling to face it, as have the leaders of the Churches. 

The world has entered now upon a revolution in its out- 
look on life similar to, but even more profound than, that 
which took place in the seventeenth century. Then it was 
primarily in its conceptions of our external environment; and 
from it our modern world has grown. Now, not only is there 
an equally complete revolution in our view of the cosmos, but, 
also, the dawn of an entirely new insight into our own psycho- 
physical make-up; in other words, into the nature and 
probable destiny in that cosmos of the human soul. No light 
matter in fact; not devoid of philosophic and religious 
interest on the one hand, nor beneath scientific notice on the 
other. It is already safe to assume that in the course of a 
further century or so men will look back upon the scientific 
outlook of the nineteenth century, with its pretentious air 
of omniscience, as being almost as childishly naive and ego- 
centric as that of the pre-Copernican era. Of ourselves they 
will say, ‘‘ They did not persecute their pioneers; they 
merely ignored them.” 

At the instant of its making, then, the new discovery in 
physics ended the age-long quarrel of the philosophers, 
abolishing the dualism of ‘‘ mind versus matter,’’ and—where 
nothing remained except a mere word, Electricity (or Energy) 
and MIND—left the field in the indisputable possession of 
the science that deals with mind. From that moment on- 
wards Advanced Psychology became the spearhead amongst 
the sciences, in man’s advance towards the ultimate mastery 
of his destiny ; medicine, biology and physics standing as 
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fairly obvious future collaborators, and science at large as 
chiefly concerned with clearing up uncertainties as to the 
environment in which mind finds itself, and with the effort 
to bring that environment further under control. 

Things would not have seemed immediately promising 
had progress rested upon a classical basis of metaphysics- 
plus-academic-psychology ; but the science of mind also had 
burst from its shell in recent times, and had made strides and 
discoveries of a pregnant nature through the work of medical 
or abnormal psychology (including the psycho-analytic 
schools of the Continent) and, in the forefront of all in its 
convergent implications, through scientific psychical re- 
search. This latter, the Cinderella of the sciences, may be 
regarded as an advanced pioneer-line whose centre rests upon 
medical psychology and whose flanks extend to overlap 
adjacent sciences. The aspects of its subject-matter are 
widely varied, and through its labours during more than half 
a century an immense body of well-attested evidence has been 
collated, sifted and scientifically analysed, both here and 
abroad. Needless to say, the aim of the Society for Psychical 
Research, like that of all other scientific bodies, is the pursuit 
solely of truth, whithersoever that may lead. 

Now though many men of the greatest eminence in 
science and in other walks of life have lent their full authority 
to this work, in active research or by other means (vide, e.g. 
the list of past-Presidents of the S.P.R.), the fact remains 
that the very subject is still unrecognised by official science 
when acting in its official capacity—though a member of the 
Royal Society may well in private life be keenly interested 
in psychical research. This, though absurd enough, is a 
serious matter; for it is causing a bottle-neck which at a 
critical period in human history is holding up the co-ordina- 
tion and diffusion of knowledge of vital importance. Such 
being the case, a suggestion here made will perhaps not sound 
too strange, namely, that since man’s salvation lies at his 
feet, but that he himself cannot, and his more obvious leaders 
will not, pick it up, someone else must be enlisted—some 
observer, or group of observers, of impartial and objective 
habit of mind and whose broad verdict will carry a weight of 
authority sufficient to break down formidable entrenchments 
and defences. And, for such a purpose, who better than the 
man of Law? Trained from youth to grasp rapidly the 
implications of a wide range of technicalities normally per- 
haps outside his ken, trained above all in assessing the value 
of human evidence, he has already been called into high 
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national councils to adjudicate between rival groups of 
experts in the military sphere. Here lies another such task, 
and one of still greater importance, awaiting him. 


For the failure of science to recognise psychical research 
and to support its work, it is not the younger scientists who 
have been to blame: they have careers in their chosen lines 
to make, whilst the new subject is admittedly a difficult one, 
full of variable factors, and, above all, mal vw in high quarters. 
More than a little blame, though, must be ascribed to the 
philosophers, who to so great an extent remain interested in 
words ‘to the exclusion of living issues. This has been a mis- 
fortune; for it would surely seem the duty of the philo- 
sopher to act as prophet and guide to bewildered humanity, 
rather than remain an unknown recluse in the background. 
There are now notable exceptions however, and those wishing 
for well-nigh perfect prolegomena to the subject have no 
further to seek than the issues of Philosophy for October, 
1940, and October, 1938, where they will find, respectively, 
‘“* Some Philosophical Questions about Telepathy and Clair- 
voyance,” by Professor H. H. Price, and ‘“* Discussion : 
Science and Psychical Phenomena,” by Professor C. D. 
Broad—the latter on the masterly summary of up-to-date 
evidence compiled by Mr G. N. M. Tyrrell, the study of which 
Professor Price also advocated. To these three introductions 
to the official records (and other important literature of the 
subject) might be added Messrs. Bell’s series of popular mono- 
graphs by experts, and also perhaps a book of a somewhat 
different type, dealing with an aspect of research which, 
though at present largely unexplored, may well prove ulti- 
mately to be a key one: this is The Mystery of the Human 
Double, by the Hon. Ralph Shirley, and it includes a remark- 
able statement communicated to the Royal Medical Society 
in Edinburgh by Sir Auckland Geddes in February, 1937. 

Tosum upthen. We have in recent times seen the cosmos 
become a thing of phantasy and the physicist driven to 
mysticism ; whilst we have come to realise also that our 
knowledge of organic life consists of the merest surface- 
scratchings, the inner realities of life and consciousness having 
so far completely eluded orthodox science. (Should biology 
say otherwise, ask the test question : How do eels get them- 
selves unerringly from inland Baltic lakes to a definite spot 
on the far side of the Atlantic Ocean ?). Only when we begin 
at last to approach things from the right end, through “ the 
enigmas of natural history ’’ at the wpper end of the biolo- 
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gical scale, in Man, may be hope for ultimate enlightenment 
of our ignorance. For mind, again, is all; matter as known 
to our senses but one of its aspects. So to mind only can we 
turn. As a doctor and Fellow of the Royal Society has 
recently admitted, ‘‘ The body is a nexus of consciousness . . . 
there can be no such thing as the correlation of mind and body ; 
the two are the same thing” (Philosophy, XV., |x. 5). 

Now if mind is the sole reality—and reality is in the 
nature of things indestructible—then memory also, being an 
integral and essential part of our minds (since all that we 
know up to the past second is obviously memory) must 
equally be indestructible. And consciousness plus memory 
spells ‘‘ personality ”’ with all its attributes. The question 
therefore would seem to be, not so much whether personality 
‘* survives,” as to how, since the dethronement of matter, we 
have ever thought otherwise. (True, there is always the 
question as to what may happen to secondary-personalities ; 
of the relation between the synthetic ‘‘ everyday ” self and 
the basic self behind it; but that does not affect the main 
issue.) In these matters we have swallowed a succession of 
camels presented to us of late by physical science and rela- 
tivity-theory, yet for the most part either avert our eyes 
from, or else strain desperately at, the gnat of their common 
implication. ° 

We may be, and perhaps are, units in a vast hierachy, 
sub-personalities of a transcendent Super-personality ; yet 
even so, within that orbit we must retain our humble places, 
since there can be no such things as memories unrelated to 
their integrating personality. For memory is an essentially 
subjective thing, of the very stuff and spirit of the personality 
that bred it in recording its own intimate experience—a blend 
of purely individual sense-impressions of events, with a 
medley of emotions, earlier memories and associated trains 
of thought. Not even the noise of a bomb explosion can be a 
clear-cut, single impression ; it may in fact form still more 
a memory of a wife or child, or of some urgent call of duty : 
and one has only to take such an example as the memory of a 
love affair—attempt to isolate one large picture from its con- 
text in the ever-weaving tapestry of which we are a part—to 
realise how absurd is any academic theory of memories as 
‘* things-in-themselves,” objective things attached to nothing, 
which might be collected, second by second, like peas in a 
basket ; or which could pursue independent existences, like 
fish, at large in a “‘ pool of consciousness.” . 

But, though memory must in essence be indestructible, 
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that is not to say that it is incapable of modification. Growth 
and development do not destroy, and it would seem that some 
process of sublimation (or perhaps other alchemy beyond the 
range of three-dimensional minds) may well lie within the 
power even of the free Ego itself. Perhaps we see some hint 
of this already in our experience of how memory, like vintage 
wine, improves with laying down in the cellars of the mind ; 
and we may not unreasonably hope that in the long end the 
lees and dregs of bitterness will be transformed into harmless 
crust. 

As to the material aspect and environment of surviving 
mind.. In the strange cosmos now unfolded to us there is 
evidently ample room for the old environment to be viewed 
by mind in all its forms from an indefinite number of fresh 
angles ; as well no doubt, in our own case, as opportunity to 
re-arrange it somewhat “‘ nearer to the heart’s desire,”’ be 
that what it might. And here of course we should come 
again—and come naturally, being as ever in Nature—to 
questions of moral choice. But that need not concern us 
here; though we should note that a similar conclusion is 
arrived at by Mr Dunne through his theory of Serialism. It 
is sufficient that we realise that there must be an orderly pro- 
gression from one phase or aspect of conscious life to another ; 
and, pending the investigation of the ‘“‘ mechanics ”’ of this 
process, to acknowledge gratefully to modern science what its 
discoveries have already made patent—that the so-called 
destruction of our gods has proved to be yet one more myth. 

In the meanwhile, the need is for no mere grudging 
admission by science that psychical research now constitutes 
one of its vital branches, but for a frank recognition of the 
fundamental importance of the implications of results already 
achieved. (Telepathy and clairvoyance by themselves shatter 
most current scientific preconceptions.) Finally, we may 
note that, according to the ancient charter of its foundation, 
as well as from the nature of some of its own earliest re- 
searches, the Royal Society itself would seem to be the most 
appropriate body to perform this belated act of justice and 
wisdom. 


C. H. B. GOWAN. 
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REPENTANCE AND FORGIVENESS 
IN THE TALMUD. 


WITH SOME REFERENCE TO THE TEACHING 
OF THE GOSPELS. 


R. TRAVERS HERFORD, D.D., D.H.L. 


Tue Talmud and cognate literature reflect the modes of 
thought and belief of those who were the leaders of the main 
movement in Judaism during the period within which Chris- 
tianity arose and the New Testament was written. The 
Talmud contains much that bears on the subject of Repent- 
ance and Forgiveness, but it does not present this in the form 
of a clearly defined, inclusive statement such that it could be 
called the Talmudic doctrine on the subject. It gives 
detached sayings by various teachers, laying stress now on 
one aspect of the question, now on another, and sometimes 
contradicting one another. It is never safe to take some 
isolated dictum of a Rabbi, however eminent, and to say This 
is the Talmudic doctrine on this subject, whatever it is. In 
every case it is necessary to find out the underlying principles 
on the strength of which all the contrasted statements could 
be and were made. There was never the requirement that 
those statements should be accepted as binding on the indivi- 
dual Jew, after the manner of a Christian creed. The Rabbis, 
whose words form the Talmud, were not theologians, or 
philosophers, or even moralists, in any technical sense. They 
were just teachers of religion, to such as desired to live in 
accordance with the will of God, and who often found it 
difficult to do so. The basis of their teaching was the Torah 
(usually and wrongly called the Law), supplemented by the 
rest of Scripture, and by the results of their own thought 
and experience. This is true of Talmudic teaching in general, 
and no less true of the teaching in regard to Repentance and 
Forgiveness. 
55 
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The first essential of the religious life, as the Rabbis held, 
was to do the will of God. All the practical teaching recorded 
in the Talmud, through all its ramifications, is directed to 
the one object of showing what the will of God is and how 
it is to be done. Merely to teach men to believe this and that, 
would not have met the case, and the Rabbis made no 
attempt in that direction. What they imparted was not a 
doctrine but a discipline, which required the doing of right 
actions and the refraining from wrong ones. 

If any man completely fulfilled the will of God there 
would be unbroken harmony between God and that man. 
This was the intended condition, since man was made in the 
image of God ; and the highest ideal of human life was that 
it should be an Imitatio Det, an idea often expressed in the 
Talmud. But of course there is not in actual fact such 
perfect harmony between man and God. It is broken by 
every failure, whether by omission or commission, to do the 
divine will. Whether the ideal had ever been realised was 
uncertain ; but that it was theoretically possible the Rabbis 
never doubted. They held that a man was a free moral 
agent and that he could always choose whether or not he 
would ohey the divine will. No one was obliged to sin, and 
if he did sin he was not entitled to lay the blame on anyone 
but himself. Actual experience, however, showed that he did 
sin, very often. Failure to do the will of God was the sad 
mark of every life, and the consciousness of having sinned 
the burden of every heart that was not hardened and care- 
less. The Rabbis had to help, by their teaching, men and 
women who had that burden on their hearts, longing to be 
at peace with God. 

It has been said above that the bases of their teaching were 
the Torah and their own thought and experience, that is, in 
this connection, especially their conscience. The presence of 
these two sources, and the authority of both, created diffi- 
culty for the teachers. For, prominent in the Torah, were 
the directions concerning the sacrifices, minute rules about 
clean and unclean, and the means of expiation when these 
rules had been broken. There were, of course, precepts of a 
very different order, e.g. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God. 
But all the precepts came, in the first instance, from the 
Torah, armed alike with its authority. Therefore the Rabbis 
were never wholly free to do what they would have liked to 
do, viz. to develop the idea of obedience to the will of God 
along the line of the conscience and away from that of the 
sacrificial procedure. The sacrificial system implied that an 
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outward act was essential if expiation of the sin was to be 
effected. A man therefore who had broken one of the cere- 
monial laws, and thereby incurred a penalty, might think 
that he had done all that was required when he had made 
the prescribed offering or purification. The Rabbis took up 
the teaching of the Prophets, and insisted that no sacrifice 
was of any avail unless it was accompanied by repentance. 
And, so long as the sacrificial system was carried on, that 
was the most they could do. The remark of R. Johanan ben 
Zaccai (Pes. R.K. 40°) shows clearly what he thought of the 
sacrifices, and no doubt many thought as he did. After the 
destruction of the Temple, 4.D. 70, the sacrificial system had 
no practical importance, and even before then it was mainly 
concerned with ritual offences and only very slightly with 
moral lapses, such as formed the real burden of remorse. No 
further attention need be given to it, and we proceed to what 
is really the characteristic teaching of the Talmud on the 
question in hand. 

The primary duty of man, so it was held, was to do the 
will of God. If he disobeyed, he turned away from God. 
Disobedience was not disobedience to a code of laws or to a 
rule in a statute; it was disobedience to God Himself, as 
every act of obedience was a conscious service of Him. If 
there were not present the intention to serve God in what he 
did, then the act had no moral value even though it was 
exactly according to the letter of the Commandment. 
=. The question became urgent for every man, by reason 
of his frequent disobedience,—What was he to do to put 
himself right with God ? In what he had done wrong he had 
turned away from God, and he could not undo what he had 
done. But he could, himself, turn again to God, and this 
inward change of heart, deeper than any outward act, was 
what the Rabbis meant by Repentance. It is exactly 
indicated by the word which they chose to express it— 
Teshubah, one of the great words of the Talmud. Teshubah 
always implied the inward change of heart towards God 
instead of away from Him; and Teshubah was always 
oman In spite of apparent exceptions, to be mentioned 

elow, it is true that the bedrock of all the Rabbinical thought 
about sin was that Teshubah (Repentance) was always 
possible ; and they expressed this by saying that Repentance 
was one of the seven things which were made before the 
creation of the world. Evidently, in a religion which was 
wholly built up on the idea of doing the divine will, there 
must be some means of escape from the burden of remorse, 
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otherwise the consciousness of sin would end in religious 
mania. To turn again to God was the one only way of 
escape, the only means by which the broken harmony could 
be restored. The process was completed by the Forgiveness 
(mehilah) of God, which meant that the divine love went 
forth, so to speak, to meet the penitent who turned again to 
Him, and took him back into communion. The sinner felt 
that his sin no longer came between him and God, and that 
he could again pray to Him, no longer feeling that he was an 
outcast. Repentance was always possible, and God would 
always meet it with Forgiveness. That is the inmost mean- 
ing of Repentance and Forgiveness in the teaching of the 
Rabbis ; and that remains true, although in various ways 
they apparently modified it, laying stress now on one aspect, 
now on another, as will be shown presently. 

It was fundamental in the belief of the Rabbis that God 
is just. Therefore He will not treat the sinner and the 
righteous in the same way. The distinction between right 
and wrong is a real distinction, of which God must surely 
take account. When, therefore, a man sins and afterwards 
repents, what is his position in regard to the act of which he 
has repented? The act, having been done, cannot be re- 
called or cancelled. The man who did it has repented and 
been forgiven, but nevertheless he is not as he was before he 
did it. He has the memory of what he did, and possibly 
there are consequences of his act which bring suffering on 
others as well as on himself. Here is where the idea of 
Atonement comes in. Atonement, Capparah, is not the same 
as either Repentance or Forgiveness. It has its place only 
after these, and it is directed to the act which has been done 
but for which the sinner has repented and been forgiven. 
Atonement aims at relieving the burden of bitter memory and 
painful consequences, as far as possible. Thus, the wrong- 
doer must do what he can to make up for the wrong he has 
done, as, by asking pardon of him whom he has wronged, by 
restoring what he has wrongfully taken, and so on. Often, of 
course, he could not make up for the wrong he had done, and 
in that case he must go on bearing the burden of reproachful 
memory until it gradually faded away, under the thought 
that nevertheless he had repented and had been forgiven. 
This is probably what is meant when it is said, as often in 
the Talmud, that some sins are atoned for at once on repent- 
ance, some not till the Day of Atonement, and the gravest of 
all only by death. But in every case there must be repent- 
ance first, and repentance was always possible. Thus, the 
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door was never finally closed against the sinner. The notion 
that a sinner was bound by his sin, in such a way that he 
could never free himself from its grip, was entirely foreign 
to the mind of the Rabbis. They knew nothing of what Paul 
called ‘‘ bondage under the Law,” a state of helpless guilt 
from which a sinner could only be set free by a specially 
appointed divine agent. And if they had known about it, 
they would have regarded such a theory as both uncalled for 
and untrue. No mediator was necessary ; for no mediator, 
whoever he was, could come between the sinner and God, so 
as to bear the guilt of the one or bring the forgiveness of the 
other. If there was a place for a mediator at all, that could 
only be after repentance and forgiveness, when there remained 
only the memory of the sin, its consequences but not its guilt. 
It is, no doubt, very usual to speak of sins as debts, of paying 
the penalty, etc. But forgiveness is directed to the sinner not 
to the sins; it is he that is forgiven, in respect of the sins. 
It is not the sins that are forgiven. A mediator could pay a 
debt or bear a penalty, but these are only secondary to the 
actual sin. That Atonement should, through the act of a 
mediator, be supposed to do the work of Repentance and 
Forgiveness, is a confusion of thought which had no place in 
the Rabbinical solution of the problem of sin. 

It will have occurred to the reader that, if the way of 
Repentance and Forgiveness was always open, such a privi- 
lege was liable to abuse. A man might say “I will do this 
sin, and then I will repent, and I shall be forgiven, and then 
I shall be all right.””> The Rabbis would have none of that. 
A man must not play fast and loose with God. Therefore 
they laid stress on the fact that repentance is often difficult 
and sometimes impossible (see b. Joma 85°, 86°, and Midrash 
Tehillim on Ps. I, § 22, for illustrative passages). The object 
of the sayings here referred to was to impress on the hearers 
that repentance is hard and must be sincere. No pretence 
will avail. The man who says “I will sin and repent ”’ is 
in no way ready to repent. He has not learned what it 
means, and therefore does not repent. The saying that for a 
first sin a man is forgiven, and for a second, but not for a 
third, is the Rabbinical way of describing the effect of habi- 
tual sin. But sayings of this kind were not intended as a 
denial of the fundamental truth that repentance is always 
possible and that God will always forgive the penitent ; and 
such sayings were never understood in that sense. And the 
same is true of the statements that for such and such sins 
“there is no forgiveness—mehilah—for ever.’”’ The word 
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translated “‘ for ever ”—olamith—does not carry with it the 
implication of eternity, the withholding of forgiveness not 
only in this life but in the life to come. It is used in quite 
trivial and commonplace connections (see j. M. Kat. 884 in 
connection with various customs relating to death and 
burial). The word olamith is just an ordinary adverb, and as 
such it is used in the passages about forgiveness. It implies 
that, in the cases referred to, forgiveness is very difficult, as 
between man and man, and it does not refer to God’s for- 
giveness at all. The famous saying in the Gospels (Mark iii. 
29 and parallels) was directed against a gross slander, in 
ascribing to diabolic agency what was really due to the power 
of God. In accordance with the view expressed in the 
Rabbinical passages referred to above, though of course 
independently of them, Jesus said of the man who uttered 
such a slander “he hath not forgiveness—mehilah—for 
ever.” And Jesus did not, any more than the Rabbis, either 
say or imply anything at all about God’s forgiveness, or 
refusal of forgiveness, in such a case. The common interpre- 
tation of the saying is due to those who have read, and 
apparently written, the Gospels with no exact knowledge of 
the language which Jesus spoke, nor of the customary ways 
of religious thought in His time. 

The Rabbis intended their teaching not only for sinners 
who might try to take advantage of God’s readiness to forgive, 
but also for such as were only too conscious of their sins, 
and who thought that God would never forgive them. These 
sinners would have scorned the idea of a cheap and easy 
repentance, arranged for before the sin had been committed. 
They knew very well that repentance—Teshubah—meant a 
real turning again to God, and they longed to return to Him 
if only they dared. It was to encourage such would-be 
penitents that the Rabbis laid stress on two points in their 
conception of the relation between the penitent sinner and 
God. They cited the examples of notorious sinners who had 
yet repented and been forgiven. And they taught that God 
even pleaded with sinners to repent that they might be for- 
given. In regard to the first point, a story is told (b. A. Zar. 
17*) of a man who had an evil reputation for gross im- 
morality, and who was struck with remorse in the very 
moment of sin. After vain efforts to find an intercessor, 
and in an agony of repentance, he cast himself on the divine 
mercy, and was forgiven. The story is too long to quote, but 
the point of it is that, if such a wretch could be forgiven, 
there was hope for all sinners. Also, the idea of a mediator 
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is pointedly rejected. The sinner in the story makes no 
appeal to be forgiven for the sake of the “ merits of the 
Fathers ’’ or for the sake of anyone who might be supposed 
to stand high in the favour of God. He is left entirely to his 
own unaided efforts, to make his peace with God, and this 
was exactly what the Rabbis intended to teach. Repentance 
—Teshubah—is entirely between the individual soul and 
God. No mediator, whoever he were, had, or could have, 
any place in that solemn meeting. That repentance was not 
an easy process, to be lightly undertaken, is shown in a some- 
what different way in the famous story of King Manasseh, 
who had spent the whole of his long reign in promoting 
idolatry, and had filled Jerusalem with abominations. In 
II Chron. xxxiii. 13 it is said that at last, when a prisoner, 
he repented and was forgiven. The story of his repentance is 
told in a long passage in j. Sanh. 28°, which is a good instance 
to show how the Rabbis would take a hint from a verse of 
Scripture, and work it up into a story for the purpose of 
edification. What they intended by the fanciful story about 
Manasseh was to show, on the one hand, that even a desperate 
sinner could repent, and on the other that nothing could 
hinder his prayer froiu being heard, and so.prevent him from 
being forgiven. The first point teaches the lesson that for- 
giveness is always possible. The second emphasises the 
thought that God will hear the prayer of a sinner who truly 
repents, no matter what obstacles may be thrown in its way. 
For the Rabbis taught that God was not only willing to 
receive the penitent but eager that he should repent. God, 
they say, is never weary of pleading with sinners that they 
should repent, so that they might be forgiven. Thus 
(Pesik. R.K. 165*), the prophet Jeremiah is sent to God to 
bid the people of Israel to repent. They declare that this is 
impossible by reason of the greatness of their sins. The 
prophet returns and reports to God how he has failed to 
bring Israel to repentance. God said to him, “ Go say to 
them, If ye come to me is it not to your Father in heaven 
that ye come ? ”’ 

The whole essence of Repentance—Teshubah—was that 
the sinner should not merely turn to God but return to Him, 
should come back to Him after having strayed away. God 
would, in that case, come to meet him ; and so the harmony 
which had been broken would be restored, as repentance on 
the one side was met by forgiveness on the other. The divine 
love would never fail, so the Rabbis taught ; it was part of 
God’s very nature to forgive. But man must do his part. 
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There must be a conscious act of turning to God, a real 
intention of mind and will, and not merely a passive remorse. 
And that is why, in the Talmud, the word for “‘ repent ”’ is 
always “‘ to do repentance.”’ That does not imply any out- 
ward act, least of all some ritual observance which might 
be perfunctory. It means the inward act of definitely seek- 
ing God and turning to Him again. If man and God are to 
meet, each must make some advance. But God, so the 
Rabbis taught, was so willing to forgive that if man would 
only come the least little way towards God, God would go 
all the rest of the way to meet him. Thus it is said (Pesik, 
R.K. 163°) that a man who is entreated by his fellow man to 
forgive him, insists on public apology. ‘‘ But the Holy One, 
blessed be He, is not so; but though a man stands and 
blasphemes and reviles (Him) in the street, the Holy One 
says to him Go, and do repentance between thee and Me 
(z.e. privately) and I will receive thee . . .” 

In such ways did the Rabbis teach that God would always 
forgive the sinner who truly repented. But here also they 
were careful to guard against the abuse of so sacred a privi- 
lege. A sinner, however truly he repented, had still no right 
to claim forgiveness. There could not be, and there never 
was, any question of terms and conditions between man and 
God. There must be, on the part of man, simply the sur- 
render of himself, the bending of his own will to the divine 
will, humble obedience in place of former rebellion. His one 
only desire is to be forgiven and taken back into communion. 
He pleads no excuse, appeals to no intercessor, but commits 
himself to God, and waits. In the Rabbinical teaching about 
Repentance and Forgiveness, the final word is that forgive- 
ness is the act of the free grace of God, not required of Him 
by any conditions, or for the sake of any “‘ advocate and 
mediator,”’ not even because God is just, but simply because 
His love is inexhaustible and goes out to meet every one 
who humbly turns to him. 

There is a prayer which now forms part of the Jewish 
liturgy, in the morning service. It is found in every form of 
the liturgy, and may be traced back, in some of its parts, to 
the third century of our era. It is referred to in b. Joma 84°. 
It runs thus : 


‘Lord of the worlds, not because of our righteous 
acts do we lay our supplications before Thee, but because 
of Thy abundant mercies. What are we? What is our 
life ? What is our piety ? What is our righteousness ? 
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What our helpfulness ? What our strength ? What our 
might ? What shall we say before Thee, O Lord our 
God and the God of our fathers ? Are not all the mighty 
men as nothing before Thee, and the men of name as 
though they had never been, and the wise men as if 
without knowledge, and the men of understanding as if 
without discernment ? For the multitude of their works 
is nothing, and the days of their lives are vanity before 
Thee. And pre-eminence over the beast there is none, 
for all is vanity.” 


It would be hard to express more clearly the thought that 
man, in relation to God, is as nothing except in so far as God 
extends His mercy to him. The prayer just quoted is not 
specifically a prayer for forgiveness; but it indicates the 
frame of mind out of which alone a prayer for forgiveness 
could rightly proceed. It is therefore strictly relevant to the 
subject dealt with in this article, and may serve to bring the 
study of it to an end. 

In all that has been. said above, it has been the purpose 
of the writer to keep as closely as possible to the subject of 
Repentance and Forgiveness, partly because there was 
enough to say on that subject without going beyond it, 
and partly because others, who have written on the same 
subject, have included along with it the closely allied subject 
of Atonement, and more or less of sin in general. Of course, 
these subjects all hang together; but it has been here 
attempted to disentangle the conceptions of Repentance and 
Forgiveness from the others, and to show their inner mean- 
ing. It appears to the present writer that sufficient attention 
has not been given to the idea of Repentance, Teshubah, as 
a purely inward spiritual act, whatever form of expression 
may be found for it in outward act. So, too, sufficient atten- 
tion has hardly been given to the idea of Forgiveness, 
Mehilah, as an act directed exclusively to a person and 
never toa thing. Therefore, much has been left out of what 
is commonly used to illustrate the Rabbinical conceptions 
of repentance and forgiveness, in order to keep the attention 
of the reader fixed on the inmost thought in the mind of the 
Rabbis as to the relation to God of the repentant sinner. 

It is no part of the purpose of the present writer to 
estimate the worth of the Rabbinical solution of the problem 
here discussed, by comparison with the Christian or any 
other. The Rabbinical solution is here presented, as the 
present writer has arrived at it after long study, as being 
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the answer which men of devout piety, and surely of deep 
insight into spiritual things, gave to one of the problems of 
the inner life, one of the ways in which, faithful to their 
purpose as teachers of religion, they tried to help their 
fellow men who came to them for counsel and guidance. In 
the old days of the Talmudic teachers such counsel and 
guidance were given by men to their fellow men to help 
them in their need. And from that day to this, such counsel 
has been given by Jewish teachers and has not been found to 
fail. If there are many ways by which man can come to 
God, seek Him and find Him, assuredly the way which the 
Talmudic Rabbis marked out, walked in themselves and 
helped their brethren to walk in, was one such way. If it 
has been made in any degree more easy to be understood, so 
that the reader shall think of those old teachers with sym- 
pathy and understanding, though he walk not in their ways, 
the purpose of this article will have been attained. 


R. TRAVERS HERFORD. 


KELSALL, CHESTER. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR A REVISED 
CHRISTOLOGY. 


K. L. ALLEN, M.A., Px.D. 


Lecturer in Theology and Religious Knowledge in the University of 
Durham. 


Tue Christology of the historic creeds would seem to have 
been arrived at by translating into the language of Greek 
metaphysics assertions which were originally made in a 
context of personal experience and devotion. The unique 
Sonship of Jesus, realised in the vision which accompanied 
his Baptism and kept secret thereafter as too sacred to be 
revealed even to those most intimate with him, becomes 
his consubstantiality with the Father. As Son, he was 
naturally “ begotten ” and even “ only-begotten,” but there 
is little evidence that the New Testament writers would have 
been interested in the question of his “‘ eternal generation.” 
Similarly, the promise of Christ in the Fourth Gospel to send 
the Spirit “which proceedeth from the Father” became 
eventually so important a part of the orthodox account of 
the inner economy of the Godhead that Christendom was rent 
over the question of its exact implication. The discernment 
by the first disciples of ‘‘ God in Christ, reconciling the world 
unto Himself’? was the starting-point of a development 
which turned the Christian faith into an abstruse creed, 
adored by the multitude, defended by the clergy, and fenced 
round with anathemas. 

To say, however, that a development has taken place and 
that history has in the process been transmuted into meta- 
physics almost beyond the possibility of recognition, does not 
involve the untruth of the definitions finally arrived at. It 
is open to anyone to argue that the development is in fact 
a legitimate one, and one necessitated by the historical facts 
from which it began. This, of course, has repeatedly been 
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said. The argument is a simple one and stresses three factors, 
the rigid monotheism with which the first Christians, Jews by 
birth, approached their Lord, his own consciousness of his 
unique status and significance, and the experience of those 
who were associated with him both in the days of his life and 
after his resurrection, an experience which has to be supple- 
mented and interpreted by that of his followers all down the 
ages, even to our own time. Metaphysics, on this view, has 
not in any way falsified the original data of Christology, but 
has merely served to make explicit what was implicit in these 
from the outset. 

There are, however, two considerations which are usually 
overlooked in this connection. The first is that while some 
Christology, and, as I for one would say without any hesita- 
tion, some high Christology is demanded by the data to which 
reference has been made, it may be still the case that the 
Christology actually arrived at was largely a mistaken one. 
It is quite gratuitous to assume, as is so often done, that if 
we do not accept the Nicene Creed as a satisfactory account 
of Jesus, we are therefore bound to reduce him to the level 
of a kindly teacher of a humanitarian ethic. We might even 
go a long way with Hoskyns and Davey in their conclusions 
—though not in much of their argument—in The Riddle of 
the New Testament and still be convinced that the Quicunque 
Vult is a caricature of the facts. 

In the second place, it must be remembered that traffic 
between doctrine and experience runs both ways; in other 
words, are we sure that the experience of many Christians 
would not have been different had they thought otherwise on 
the person of their Lord? It is obvious that the Roman 
Catholie’s vision of Mary is largely determined by the 
theology from which he sets out. On the particular point 
with which we are here concerned, it has again and again 
been explained that the specifically Christian experience is 
only accessible to those who accept a particular view of the 
object of that experience. The evidence from this source 
is, therefore, open to a certain amount of suspicion, nor is it 
certain that it would of itself yield as much as has been 
sometimes elicited from it. 

If now we return to the earliest disciples, it would seem 
that the rigidity of Jewish monotheism in their day has been 
very considerably overestimated. The Old Testament is not 
by any means concerned to refuse the title ‘‘ God ” to any and 
every merely human being. In his notes on Psalm 1xxxii, 
Kittel disputes the view that the “‘ gods ” here addressed are 
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the divinities of the heathen nations, and understands the 
term as a title of honour for the judges of the time, con- 
sidered as God’s representatives. The same usage is to be 
found in Exodus in two passages, xxi. 6 and xxii. 8f. What 
is even more striking is the fact that the writer of Daniel, 
surely as concerned as any in the Old Testament to maintain 
intact the honour of Israel’s God, sees nothing to which to 
take exception in the payment of divine honours to his hero 
by Nebuchadnezzar (ii. 46). 

We are fortunately in possession of a piece of early 
Christian apologetic which turns on this very point of a wide 
use of the term “‘ God ”’ by Jews : it is all the more valuable 
because it has been preserved for us in the Gospel which 
opens by identifying the historical Jesus with the pre- 
existent and divine Logos. 


** Jesus answered them, Is it not written in your law, 
I said, Ye are gods? If he called them gods, unto whom 
the word of God came (and the scripture cannot be 
broken), say ye of him, whom the Father sanctified and 
sent into the world, Thou blasphemest ; because I said, 
I am the Son of God ? ” (John x. 34ff.). - 


Here the title “‘ God ” is claimed for Jesus precisely on the 
grounds that Old Testament usage shows that it can be used 
without blasphemy of a man who has somehow been com- 
missioned by God. As regards the elasticity with which the 
term theos was used in the Greek-speaking world at this time, 
one can refer to the very full note by Harnack in his History 
of Dogma, Vol. I, 119ff. 

If now we pass to the self-consciousness of Jesus, it is 
clear at the outset that so many questions of a critical 
character are involved in any attempt to delineate this that 
to offer any definite judgement is perforce to appear dog- 
matic. I suggest, however, that the data furnished by the 
Synoptic Gospels do not justify us in saying more than that 
Jesus thought of himself as a man like others, though at the 
same time as a man to whom God had delegated some at 
least of His authority, and who was summoned to act in the 
world on His behalf. So much is involved in the Messianic 
claim which I am convinced that Jesus made; when he 
taught, it was “ with authority,” when he cured demoniacs, 
it was “ by the finger of God,” and when he should come 
again, it would be as one “seated at the right hand of 
Power.” What is implied in all such language is that the 
speaker is other than God yet representative of Him, that 
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he is chosen to act for God at the supreme hour of human 
history and to carry His purpose to its fulfilment. Through 
him as God’s vice-gerent His Kingdom breaks in here and 
now upon men, so that to follow him is to obey God, and one 
decides one’s own destiny by loyalty or disloyalty to him. 
Jesus thinks of himself as the man to whom God has revealed 
His ultimate secret and whom He has admitted into His 
most intimate presence. 

To a self-consciousness of this kind the traditional dis- 
junction Aut Deus aut homo non bonus is simply inapplicable. 
The tremendous claims which Jesus puts forward are neither 
those of a fanatic nor those of a deity ; they express his sense 
of being in a unique relation to God and having such a work 
given him to do as has been given to no other since time 
began. Nor does the use of the term “‘ Son of Man” by him 
lead us beyond what was said above ; indeed, the figure in 
Enoch which bears this title is just such a delegate and repre- 
sentative of God as is here in mind. Nor does, as has been 
argued so often, the claim to forgive sins involve the God- 
head of him who made it, since it was axiomatic to the Jew 
of the first century that this was something wholly within the 
prerogative of God. Apart from the critical difficulties which 
arise in connection with the story in Mark ii. and which 
seem to me to make it impossible to regard this particular 
claim at least as having been made by Jesus, it is clearly 
implied in the text that it is gua Son of Man or Messiah that 
he can forgive sin. In other words, what we have is an 
enlargement of the Messianic conception, not a claim to 
Godhead. 

That such a Christology was sufficient for the Church of 
the earliest days, the Church, that is, which was still athrob 
with the wonder of the Resurrection, is clearly implied in the 
speeches in the first half of Acts. The language used in the 
address to Cornelius is of particular importance, as it would 
seem as though we have here something very like an authori- 
tative summary of the Master’s life to be taught to converts 
from outside Palestinian Judaism. It is the story of “‘ Jesus 
of Nazareth, how that God anointed him with the Holy 
Ghost and with power ” (Acts x. 38). At Pentecost, when 
the inspiration of the speaker is at a maximum, he is content 
to refer to Jesus as ‘‘ a man approved of God by mighty works 
and wonders and signs ” (ii. 22). It is not here denied that 
this is but a starting-point, and that a much more “ ad- 
vanced ” conception meets us elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment, particularly in the Apocalypse, where the figures of 
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the Son of Man and the Ancient of Days in Daniel ii. are 
fused, with the result that Christ is now definitely identified 
with God (i. 14f). But it is urged that such development was 
not necessary, and goes beyond what was implicit in that 
from which it began. 

What is of peculiar interest here is that this more primi- 
tive Christology has left its mark unmistakably on the Fourth 
Gospel, the ‘* Subordinationism ” of which was noticed at an 
early stage in Trinitarian speculation. The Evangelist iden- 
tifies Jesus with the pre-existent Logos ; what was before all 
time in him walks the earth as a genuine human being. He 
has no theory of how this was possible, but is content to 
affirm the Logos made flesh, and to show how Jesus, being 
such to begin with, is complete master of his circumstances. 
But there is another element in his account, according to 
which the relation of the Son to the Father is one of utter 
dependence, so that all that the one has is derived from the 
other. ‘‘ The Son can do nothing of himself, but what he 
seeth the Father doing ” (v. 19), and the origin of this is in 
the Father’s love, who keeps back from him nothing that is 
in His mind (v. 20). He can of himself do nothing (v. 30), 
and even his teaching is not his own (vii. 16): He is in the 
world as God’s humble servant (vi. 88). Have we here one 
of those numerous instances in which the Evangelist shows 
himself dependent on a “ witness ”’ ? 

Before an attempt is made to assess the value of this 
evidence, it may perhaps be worth while to revert for a 
moment to the Synoptic narrative and seek to reconstruct for 
ourselves something of the impression which Jesus made on 
those who met him. That for the disciples he was one who 
evoked awe and wonder is clear; he seemed to them to be 
possessed of powers beyond the common and to exercise an 
authority over the unseen world comparable only to that 
which an officer exercises over the soldiers under his com- 
mand. Peter’s confession of him as Messiah, however inade- 
quate his conception of the Messiah may have been, is yet 
proof that he had come to see in Jesus one for whom only the 
highest categories could be appropriate. I do not see that 
we can refuse to speak of Jesus as being invested for his 
disciples, at least on some occasions, with the “ numinous.” 
But it is significant that only a short while after Peter has 
saluted his Master as the Messiah, he is found pointing out to 
him that he has quite misunderstood what Messiahship means 
(Mark viii. 32). Thereverence which the disciple entertained 
for Jesus did not forbid him to rebuke and correct him. 
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Did space permit, it would be imperative at this point 
to deal with three considerations which seem to many to 
drive us beyond the Christology of the earliest speeches in 
Acts to something at least a good deal nearer to the Nicene 
Creed. These are the Virgin Birth, the Resurrection, and 
the sinlessness of Jesus. I will only say that on all these 
points the data provided by the Synoptists seem to me 
satisfactorily dealt with by such an account as I have offered. 

Something more must be said, however, on the question 
of pre-existence : could this be established, the whole posi- 
tion .would be radically changed. Nor can we deny that 
Jesus’s identification of himself with the Son of Man of 
Enoch would bring pre-existence within the range of his 
thought. There is at the same time nothing in the first 
three Gospels which would lead us to suppose that he did 
thus think of himself; nor could his pre-existence be recon- 
ciled with the self-consciousness to which the evangelists 
introduce us except by a generous use of the theory of the 
‘“‘ kenosis.”’ But since the self-emptying is only suggested 
in Phil. ii. because Paul has assumed pre-existence to begin 
with, we have here not a primary datum but a subsequent 
theory which may or may not be required to explain the facts 
with which it deals. The passage in question seems indeed to 
mark the transition from historical to metaphysical forms of 
thought the necessity for which is precisely the point in dis- 
pute. To pre-existence as the Hebrew mind understood it 
there could be no objection ; what appeared among men in 
Jesus corresponded to something eternal in the mind and 
purpose of God Himself. But the traditional doctrine of pre- 
existence rests on the naive identification of eternity with a 
time before (and after) time, and even if it is interpreted 
symbolically, it is a question whether this particular sym- 
bolism is not a source of confusion rather than a pointer to 
spiritual values. 

We have therefore to ask the question : Is the conception 
of his person and significance which formed itself in the mind 
of Jesus and which established itself in the minds of his 
disciples while the memory of intercourse with him was still 
vivid and they were still athrill with the wonder of Easter 
and Pentecost—is this conception something inchoate and 
needing elaborate development or does it call merely for 
explication and re-statement ? It is of course the latter view 
which is here taken. 

Such a re-statement will, in the first place, operate with 
meta-historical rather than metaphysical categories, en- 
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deavouring to apprehend the ultimate significance of con- 
crete events rather than to fit them into a framework derived 
from the analysis of being-as-such. The philosophy of his- 
tory is among the supreme interests of our age, and it is in 
this context and not that of Greek metaphysics that the 
figure of Jesus must to-day be set. ‘“‘ Medizeval metaphysics 
was a metaphysics of being because it arose out of the soil of 
static, non-historical mysticism. In the Protestant world the 
dynamic, moving spirit of historical reality has come to pre- 
vail in an increasing degree. The meaning of history seems 
more important to the mind than does the meaning of being. 
The metaphysical interpretation of history has become an 
urgent and practical concern ”’ (Tillich, The Religious Situa- 
tion, New York, 50). 
Newman’s lines, 


And that a higher gift than grace 
Should flesh and blood refine, 
God’s presence, and His very self, 

And essence all-divine. 


show us what is here to be avoided. As if God’s “‘ essence ”’ 
were something higher, and more peculiarly Himself, than 
His love and mercy ! ., 

In the second place, such a re-statement will necessarily 
refuse to recognise the traditional distinction between the 
person and the work of Christ. It is still possible for a series 
of theological text-books to be planned and these two sub- 
jects to be assigned to different authors. The pre-supposi- 
tion of this time-honoured division would seem to be that 
the person is something separable from, and lying behind, 
the work, whereas rather it expresses itself therein and is 
only known to us thereby. It is impossible to decide who 
Jesus was and then go on to decide what he did: we only 
know who he was through an appreciation of the part he 
plays in God’s self-revelation and the spiritual history of the 
race and of ourselves as members in it. When he thought of 
himself as Messiah, it was because he had heard the call to 
act for God ; he was elect to a specific task rather than ele- 
vated to a particular dignity. 

The Biblical view of history offers the only possible means 
of doing justice to what is here before us. According to that 
view, events at the historical level at the same time possess 
a supra-historical significance ; what is on the one side an 
incident in the life of a nation is on the other an act of God 
for judgement or deliverance. Thus the Exodus has a place 
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in Heilsgeschichte, in God’s activity on men’s behalf, quite 
out of all proportion greater than that which it could have 
had for an Egyptian chronicler of the time, concerned only 
with Geschichte. Furthermore, there are individuals who rise 
out of history and who act within it, consciously or uncon- 
sciously serving a purpose of God which transcends it. Such 
personalities can be arranged in a series according to the 
degree to which they apprehend and enter into that purpose. 
At the one extreme is the mere blind instrument, the 
‘* scourge of God,” the Assyrian or Babylonian invader who 
knows nothing of the ends for which he is being used and 
mocks the God who uses him : at the other is the Servant of 
the Lord, the Messiah, who knows that he is cast for the 
role of God’s agent in the decisive hour, and who offers him- 
self for all that he may be called upon to do or suffer. Seen 
from below, he is a man like other men, but seen from above, 
he is a gift and deed of God. 

Along these lines we are led to some such formulation as 
the following: that that section of history which shows us 
the personality of Jesus in action, his words and deeds, his 
death and resurrection, is the key to the whole historical 
process in which it is set. At one level, these are but so many 
trivial incidents in the records of the Roman Empire, indeed 
scarcely important enough to warrant their insertion in those 
records ; but at another level, they constitute nothing less 
than a divine invasion of our world. In them the Godhead 
makes impact upon our race as nowhere else, because the 
purpose for which He used the life of Jesus was His final one, 
the purpose for which He made that race. Hence the crucial 
significance with which that life is invested, so that it 
becomes, in more than a chronological sense, the pivot on 
which history turns: the decisive question for men is that 
of their relation to this fact, because this, as nothing else, 
brings them before God. We accept, in order words, his bold 
claim to Messiahship, and see in him the man who stands 
among men on behalf of God and to whom His supreme work 
has been given to do. 

The word “‘ Incarnation ”’ is scarcely applicable to such a 
conception, and in any case there is much to be said for 
abandoning it as misleading. It is not that the Logos takes 
to Himself a body, but that God chooses a man and equips 
him for His service; others are His servants, but this one 
stands so near to Him that we cannot speak of him except 
as His Son. It is not that the Second Person of the Trinity 
comes to earth, but that God’s will to lift humanity to Him- 
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self is worked out in all the experiences of Jesus, above all 
in his death and the victory which followed on that death. 
Nor is there any room in such a scheme for the doctrine of 
the Trinity : that can survive only as a symbol, in this con- 
nection a symbol of the fact that what entered into history 
in Jesus was God Himself in action. In this way we get 
beyond the old alternatives of a man who becomes God or a 
God who becomes man: Jesus is neither a human being 
promoted to divinity for his eminent piety nor a compound 
of divine and human natures, but a man in whose life-history 
God’s purpose of redemption was worked out. 

If it is said that all this is mere assertion without any 
shred of proof, the answer is that it is what any Christology 
must surely be, a judgement of faith. It is true that anyone 
can deny to Jesus this crucial significance for human life and 
history ; he can, if he so believes, assert that the place here 
assigned to him belongs by right to Buddha or Mohammed, 
or even to Hitler or Stalin. Such rival claims spring out of 
rival faiths and there is no objective test which can decide 
between them. What is involved is a discernment, a con- 
viction, and a choice : somewhere in the world there is one 
behind whom one puts one’s life, and for the Christian that is 
Jesus Christ, not because he has been argued into such a 
decision by evidence but because he has been won by the 
persuasive power of that commanding figure. 

I have used at this point the name “ Jesus Christ ” 
because the object of Christian faith is at once historical, 
Jesus, and supra-historical, Christ. The first is a man of a 
particular period and a particular country, a Jew whose 
thought was determined by the tradition out of which we 
sprang and the world-view of the time in which he lived. 
The second is—in the Quaker phrase—“‘that which was of God 
in him,” the divine import of his experience in doing and 
suffering. Christ is the revelation and action of God in that 
human life, released now from any limitations inherent in the 
medium through which He expressed Himself, and so capable 
of winning devotion under conditions altogether different 
from those of first century Palestine. What was inapplicable 
to the historical Jesus becomes now appropriate to Christ, at 
once a symbol and a reality, at once human and divine. It 
was this transfer of the divine self-expression from the 
language of one time and place to that of all times and 
places which the author of the Fourth Gospel seems to have 
in mind when he declares it expedient that the Master should 
leave his disciples and the Spirit come to them; Paul too 

Vou. XL. No. 1. 3* 
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expresses this when he refuses any longer to be content with 
a knowledge of Christ “‘ after the flesh.” With Schweitzer 
we must distinguish between “‘ Jesus as historically known ”’ 
and “‘ Jesus as spiritually arisen within men ” (The Quest of 
the Historical Jesus, 399), but we cannot separate them as 
he does. The Jesus of history is the fact, the Christ of faith 
is the ultimate, God-willed significance of that fact. 

I submit in conclusion that it is only by some such means 
as I have outlined that we can give reality in our day to the 
language of dogma. What we meet in Jesus is indeed “ Very 
God and Very Man,” but we shall apply these words to his 
whole life- history and no longer merely to his person. At 
this point in history, we find a man who disclaims the title 
‘** Good ”’ lest he should arrogate to himself something which 
belongs only to God, a man dependent upon God in prayer 
and on his fellows in the religious tradition which gives him 
his forms of thought and prescribes his tasks. Yet in this 
human experience with its temptations and suffering, its 
compassion on the sinner and its indignation against the self- 
righteous, we discern something at work which we can only 
speak of as the judgement and mercy of God. As the ortho- 
dox formule stand, they do not do justice to history ; with 
experience, no doubt, the case is different, for as was urged at 
the outset, experience can be determined by doctrine. Their 
terminology therefore would be better abandoned, and I hope 
I have shown that in so doing we can the better preserve their 
intention—to bear witness to the hour when “ God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself.” 


E. L. ALLEN. 


Kine’s COLLEGE, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
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A LAYMAN STUDIES ST PAUL. 
A. R. CRIPPS.’ 


ALL religion is, at bottom, a personal matter ; and so I may 
perhaps fitly begin this essay on a personal note. 

At the age of about thirteen or fourteen I became intensely 
interested in the gospel story. I read the four Gospels with 
avidity, and after them the Acts. I then went on to St Paul’s 
epistles; but here a great disappointment awaited me. 
Instead of finding something that had bearing on the story 
with which I was already familiar, I found myself plunged 
into a morass of (to me) confused and almost unintelligible 
discussion. With the persistence of youth I nevertheless 
ploughed doggedly through most of these epistles; but I 
must admit that they meant to me almost nothing. The 
darkness was relieved every now and again by my coming 
upon some familiar text which, in isolation, seemed to have 
some meaning; but, for the most part, I was befogged. Pro- 
bably a very large number of uninstructed adults would have 
to admit, if they were frank, having had much the same 
experience. 

Years later I returned to the study of St Paul (still 
entirely on my own initiative) under more hopeful conditions. 
To begin with, I was using a version in modern speech 
instead of the Authorised Version, which made an enormous 
difference for the better; moreover, being more mature, I 
naturally had a little more, though not perhaps very much, 
knowledge of the circumstances in which Paul’s epistles were 
written, and of the general intellectual background. 

It was only after I had read a little that I seemed to 


1 The writer is a professional musician and composer. He wishes it 
to be understood that he has had no theological training and has arrived 
at his conclusions solely by the study of St Paul’s writings in a modern 
English version, They may be the more interesting for that reason.— 
Epiror. 
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realise, almost with a shock, that what St Paul was really 
driving at was something altogether different from what is 
generally understood as Christianity to-day. It is with the 
idea of trying to convey this to others that I am now writing. 


I am convinced that the reason St Paul’s epistles are 
unintelligible to uninstructed readers is that they approach 
them with minds filled with the ideas of a later time. They 
read them, that is to say, in the light of what may be called 
the complete Christian doctrine—as generally understood. 
But this is futile; for such complete doctrine did not then 
exist ; and so, naturally, is not to be found in St Paul. 

If an ordinary man were asked what he considered the 
essentials of doctrinal Christianity (leaving out of account 
matters in dispute between the recognised Churches) he 
would probably answer somewhat in this wise: One believes 
in a God, who besides being a Unity is also a Trinity. Man- 
kind is estranged from God through sin, through which they 
have deserved everlasting damnation ; but to save mankind 
from that God sent His only Son, Jesus Christ, who suffered 
for the sins of mankind on Calvary. Whoever believes on 
Christ will be saved from Hell and will spend eternity in 
Heaven. 

This, in the very roughest outline, is the generally 
accepted creed of Christendom. But when we come to St 
Paul we find that it is simply not there. Nor is there much 
in St Paul which will make sense in the light of such ideas. 

If we read him with unbiassed minds we find that his 
general conception differs from the above in two very 
important respects. 

(1) St Paul seems to have no conception at all of Christ 
as a member of the Trinity and therefore one with the Deity. 
He refers to Him very often as ‘“‘ the Lord Jesus Christ,” 
‘** The Lord ”’ and ‘‘ The Master,”’ and evidently regards Him 
as a very superior order of Being, “* higher than the angels ”’ ; 
but he has no conception of Him as the Deity. 

(2) St Paul has no conception of “‘ Hell” as a place of 
eternal punishment. The idea simply does not enter into his 
scheme. 


As has been said, the average man’s idea of the doctrine 
of the Atonement is that ‘*‘ God gave His only-begotten Son ” 
to save mankind from the effects of sin—that is, from Hell, 
or eternal punishment. But in St Paul we’find no trace of 
this belief in Hell. Nevertheless, Paul clearly regards Christ 
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as having saved mankind from something. What was it, 
then, that Christ saved mankind from ? 

The answer can be given very clearly and almost in one 
word. Christ saved mankind from Death—from physical 
Death.: that is all. 

This indeed has been stated by Paul in so many words: 
“* The wages of sin is death.”” Commentators, of course, have 
interpreted this to mean the death of the soul, rather than of 
the body. But an examination of this passage in its context 
—and, indeed, in relation to Paul’s general teaching—will 
show that it will bear no such meaning. Paul is thinking 
simply of the death of the body, though his conception of 
body differed from our own. 

Let us take up and read with absolutely unbiassed minds, 
as if we were reading it for the first time, what is generally 
agreed to be Paul’s earliest epistle, the first epistle to Thessa- 
lonians. In this epistle Paul is not attempting any systematic 
statement of his doctrine, since he is writing to followers to 
whom such doctrine is already familiar. It is in fact an 
occasional epistle written because Paul was not able to come 
to them personally. Paul’s essential teaching, therefore, 
peeps out, as it were, casually; it is implied, or taken for 
granted, rather than clearly stated. 

At the beginning Paul speaks of the “hope” of his 
followers in “* our Lord Jesus Christ,”’ and the “‘ hope ”’ is also 
referred to as the “‘ Good News ”’ which he had brought to 
them. The ‘‘ Good News ”’ is also referred to as “‘ the Lord’s 
message ” (‘‘ the Lord,” here, clearly referring to Christ, and 
not to God). He refers to them as having “ forsaken idols 
and become servants of the ever-living God,” and they are 
now awaiting “‘ the Coming from Heaven of God’s Son whom 
God had raised from the dead.” 

A little later he exhorts them to live worthily in accord- 
ance with their belief in ‘‘ God who is calling you into his 
Kingdom ”’ (ii. 12). Then a little later still there is a reference 
to “the Coming of our Lord Jesus, with all his Holy ones ”’ 
(iii. 3). 

He exhorts them, in expectation of this coming, to keep 
themselves pure and holy. Then comes the passage which 
shows what the core of Paul’s teaching to them had been. 
Some of them, apparently, had been disappointed that the 
‘** Coming of the Lord” had been delayed; and especially 
had been grieved because some of the brethren had already 
‘passed to their rest.” Paul seeks to console them by 
telling them that ‘‘ those who are still living will have no 
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advantage over these.” “‘ For, with a loud summons ”’ (etc.) 
(iv. 16-18). 

Paul adds that there is no need for him to tell them the 
exact time and date. All that is essential is that they shall 
be ready. He énds, ‘* whether we remain alive or have fallen 
asleep, we may live with Him.” 

It will be seen that the whole of the thought of this 
epistle centres round the “Coming of the Lord,” which 
cannot now be long delayed. It is by this Coming that 
Death will be finally defeated ; for those who are still living 
will be ‘‘ caught up in the clouds . . . to meet the Lord in 
the air; and shall be with Him always ;” and even those 
who are already dead shall “‘ rise again ’’ and be equally with 
Him. 

It must be perfectly clear, to all who read this without 
bias, that in this idea of a resurrection there is no thought at 
all of a resurrection of anything but the living body. It is 
the living body which rises—a glorified body, indeed (as Paul 
makes clear in other epistles) ; but still essentially the body. 
Of any thought of the soul as something separate (or separ- 
able) from the body, there is not a trace. 

It follows, therefore, that it is the living body exclu- 
sively which Paul thinks of as being “‘ saved.” It is saved 
from the grave, and from corruption. 


But how is the body thus “ saved”? For the most com- 
plete and systematic account of that we turn to another 
epistle of Paul, the epistle to the Romans. 

In Romans, Paul begins by insisting that all men have 
sinned, and this gives us a clue to his meaning. It is clear 
that to him there is a necessary and ineluctable connection 
between Sin and Death (the death of the body be it always 
borne in mind); the second is the consequence of the first. 
Sin itself is a sort of corruption ; it is through sin that our 
bodies have become soiled or corrupt, and are therefore 
subject to death. Were we without sin, we could not die. 

In Romans (it may be remarked parenthetically) Paul 
was addressing a ‘“‘ mixed congregation ” of whom a large 


number were Jews. Paul goes on to point out that the Jews, 
in this matter of sin, have no real advantage over the 
Gentiles ; for though they have a book of law (or teaching) 
which tells them plainly what they ought to do, they are 
admittedly never able to live up to it. Indeed, they are 
convicted of sin even more clearly than the Gentiles ; for, 
though they have a standard of righteousness, the fact that 
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they cannot live up to it makes that standard itself only the 
measure of their failure. 

In what way then can man be “ saved ” from the conse- 
quences of sin, by which he is so plainly corrupted ? And by 
the consequences of sin, it must always be borne in mind, 
Paul means always bodily corruption, that is to say, death. 

Paul gives a very clear and succinct answer. It is, indeed, 
one which is absolutely startling in its simplicity and (granted 
Paul’s outlook) its complete adequateness. 

Paul sets it forth that Christ, whom it must be borne in 
mind always Paul never thinks of as God, but only as a 
representative or deputy of God, is an entirely sinless Being ; 
possessed indeed of a body, but, because of his sinlessness, 
an incorruptible body. Christ, moved with pity towards 
mankind, and prompted by God, agrees to take upon Him- 
self man’s corrupted body. He himself is sinless; but 
because he takes upon Himself man’s corrupt body, He Him- 
self, in that body (in spite of His sinlessness) becomes subject 
to death. He actually dies and, be it observed, it does not 
matter in the least essentially to Paul’s argument whether 
He died on the Cross or in any other way, as, for instance, what 
is called a ‘‘ natural” death. But in the very act of dying 
He becomes free from death and triumphs over it ; because, 
having by dying got rid of His corruptible body, which is 
subject to death, He resumes His own unstained body ; and 
thereby becomes immortal again. Thus, by the very action 
of dying, which seems to be a defeat, He triumphs. 

But how, it may be asked, does this help sinfulman? Paul’s 
answer, once more (given his point of view), is perfectly clear. 

Mankind, he says, in order, like Christ, to triumph over 
death must in some sense identify himself with Christ. Man 
must, that is to say, accept Christ’s point of view, and so 
become in intention (though, of course, he cannot do so in 
reality) like Christ, sinless. He must make himself one with 
Christ. The effect of this is, that though he has accepted the 
outlook, or the mind of Christ, he is still hampered by his sin- 
stained, or corrupt, body ; which continues to cling about 
him, and is felt to be a nuisance or impediment at every 
point. He is thus in much the same position as Christ Him- 
self was when Christ was in the flesh. Man’s corrupt body 
precisely because it is corrupt must die; but as soon as his 
corrupt body has died, and man is no longer hampered by it, 
he is able, like Christ, to take on an incorruptible body. Thus, 
as in the case of Christ, the mere act of dying constitutes in 
itself a triumph over death. 
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Mankind in fact, in Paul’s view, must do exactly what 
Christ has done; only in the reverse direction. Christ, with 
His absolutely pure, or sinless, nature, takes on man’s stained 
bodily frame and thus renders himself liable, in that frame, 
to physical death ; man, starting from the other side—i.e. 
from his own corrupt body—can take on Christ’s sinless out- 
look. They thus both arrive at what amounts to the same 
position. ~ Each has an essential outlook of sinlessness ;_ but 
each is hampered by a corrupt body, which, because it is 
corrupt, must inevitably die. The death of the corrupt body 
is, however, although it appears death’s triumph, in reality 
the defeat of death ; for mankind is thereby left free to put 
on an incorruptible body resembling Christ’s, and therefore 
cannot be subject to death ever again. 


It will be seen that the force, and the absolute convincing- 
ness of this argument, depends entirely upon the assumed 
fact that Christ, before taking on Himself man’s flesh, had a 
body—a spiritual body, it may be, but still a body—which he 
resumed after death; and that mankind, in the same way, 
does not lose the body at death, but resumes it in a spiri- 
tualised form. 

The “ resurrection of the body,” which many in these 
days must necessarily find very much of a stumbling block, 
is to Paul the very corner-stone of his whole edifice. If we 
give up this “ resurrection of the body,” and replace it with 
the “immortality of the soul,’’ Paul’s whole conception is, 
in fact, gone. 

This conception of Paul’s is one which to the modern 
mind presents great, perhaps insurmountable, difficulties. 
Yet if we look at the matter with Paul’s eyes, accepting his 
point of view, we cannot fail to see how very clear, com- 
pletely logical, and absolutely satisfying the whole scheme 
is. 

As soon, too, as we have grasped this central conception 
of Paul’s, every passage in his writings which may have 
seemed difficult becomes at once illuminated. We can see, 
for instance, why it is that Paul writes with lyrical fervour, 
amounting almost to ecstacy, of his sense of union with the 
Lord (Rom. viii. 838-39). Such passages as I Cor. xv. 36, 
and II Cor. v. 1, which present such difficulties to the modern 
mind, become at once crystal clear, given Paul’s point of 
view. We can see how inevitable it was that Paul should 
have been led on to his familiar declaration: ‘‘ As in Adam 
all die, so in Christ all shall be made alive.”’ 
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We can see also the reason for the tremendous success of 
his teaching ; that is to say, why his “‘ good news ”’ spread like 
wild-fire among all the cities of Asia Minor. For Paul had 
something to offer to the world which no one had had to offer 
before. He offered salvation, or deliverance: not primarily 
from sin (though he did offer that), or from any of the minor 
evils of life; but from the great fundamental terror of life 
itself—Death. Death is an evil which no man, disguise it as 
he may try to do, can ever fail to be conscious of, and, in his 
more candid moments with himself, acknowledge. However 
much man may try to put it out of his thoughts, he knows 
that it is a reality ; something always there, waiting for him. 
It is mankind’s great evil; the final defeat which he knows 
he must endure at the hands of Nature. But Paul turned 
this defeat into victory. He made death seem not the gate- 
way to annihilation, but the entrance to another and larger 
life. He reversed what had been thought to be the inevitable 
position. Instead of looking forward to death with dread, 
man could look forward to it with joy and eagerness. 

And it was not only death which was thus finally con- 
quered. The sense of sin (a serious thing to the Jews though 
not perhaps to the Gentiles) was also conquered. So were all 
the minor ills of life. To the poor, among whom the new 
‘* gospel ’’ was eagerly received, what are called the ordinary 
“ills ” of life (pain, misery, illness, discomfort) must have 
seemed almost unbearable ; if this life were all. But as soon 
as it was seen that this life was not all, that it was only a 
prelude to an infinitely larger life, these minor ills became as 
nothing. Who could not bear them patiently, indeed joy- 
ously, in expectation of the life to come? All this followed 
immediately from the great deliverance from death. That 
was the fundamental. 

It has often been remarked how full of peace and joy are 
the inscriptions on the memorial stones of Christians in this 
early period. Paul might well write ‘“‘ O death, where is thy 
sting?” Christianity was indeed a religion of joy; a mes- 
sage of intense, though quiet, triumph. 


After the time of Paul, Christianity had to go through a 
long and eventually elaborate evolution. But it may be 
doubted if Christianity ever afterwards recovered its first 
glad confident rapture. Christianity in its early flush of morn 
was a religion of joy, of triumph. As such it could not fail to 
sweep through the world. 

, A. R. CRIPPS. 


WorrTHING. 





THE SILENCE OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


W. J. SPARROW-SIMPSON, D.D. 


Ir is a significant fact that many conclusions of modern 
criticism of the New Testament depend upon the Argument 
from Silence. That this Argument has its value and its 
use no one would deny. But it is not easy to deny that it 
has its misuses and its abuses. What we encounter in the 
critical writings of our century is that the affirmation of an 
Apostle or Evangelist is frequently dismissed on the ground 
of the silence of our Lord; the value of a doctrine estimated 
by the frequency of its recurrence, or by the critics’ opinion 
of the importance of the biblical writer by whom it is 
announced. It has been constantly assumed that everything 
essential to the Christian Religion must be found in the 
explicit utterances of Christ. 

Here are some examples of the Argument from Silence. 

(1) ‘‘ Can we say that Jesus Himself ever treated it as 
a matter of cardinal importance that men should regard Him 
as the Messiah?’ (Arnold Meyer, Jesus or Paul, p. 3.) 

(2) ‘* Jesus never, like Paul, makes the additional demand 
of faith in the propitiatory Sacrifice of His Death.” (ib., 
p. 79.) 

(3) Jesus could never have said: “ Do this in remem- 
brance of Me.” Why not? Because although St Paul 
declares that He did, ‘* neither Matthew, nor Mark, nor John 
thought it necessary to put in any such command. Yet had 
they believed the command to have been given it is morally 
certain that they must have handed it on. This is a case in 
which the Argument from Silence has validity.” (J. W. 
Graham, The Faith of a Quaker, p. 256.) 

(4) An Evangelist calls Jesus the Word of God. Jesus 
never called Himself so. 

(5) ‘“* Jesus spoke no word, did no act, that implied the 
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necessity of an official priesthood for His people. He 
enforced no sacerdotal observance, instituted no sacrificial 
order, promulgated no sacerdotal law.”’ (Dr Fairbairn.) 

Similarly the Argument from Silence is applied to the 
teaching of the Apostles. 

(1) “ It is altogether incredible that if Paul had believed 
that the bread and wine of the Communion became the body 
and blood of the Lord, by means of certain forms, whether 
of prayer or declaration, he would not have told us more 
precisely in his account of the Supper what the proper forms 
were.” (J. C. Lambert, The Sacraments of the New Testa- 
ment. Being the Kerr Lectures, p. 352.) 

(2) ““One more question remains, the question of the 
Administrant. On this point also the New Testament has 
nothing direct to tell us. Its very silence, however, like its 
silence with regard to an instrument of consecration, makes 
it difficult to suppose that a due and valid observance of the 
rite was held by the Apostles to depend in any way upon the 
Church-standing of the believer who presided at the Table. 
This Argument from Silence is fully supported .. .” (Jb., 
p. 858.) 

Those who would estimate the dangers by which the 
Argument from Silence is beset would do wisely to consult 
Bishop Lightfoot’s brilliant essay on the Silence of Eusebius. 
When the critical author of Supernatural Religion applied 
that argument profusely to what the historian Eusebius 
omitted to say about references to the New Testament books 
in the writings on the early Fathers, Lightfoot insisted that 
everything depends on appreciating the purpose which 
Eusebius had in view. Eusebius made it his business to 
record early notices of those New Testament books about 
which there had been uncertainty. Accordingly he passes 
over those books which were not disputed. He passes in 
silence over early witnesses to the Fourth Gospel because 
‘* its Apostolic authorship had never been questioned by any 
Church writer from the beginning so far as Eusebius was 
aware, and therefore it was superfluous to call witnesses.” 
Thus the silence of Eusebius is an evidence in its favour. It 
means the very opposite to that which the author of Super- 
natural Religion assumes it to mean. Lightfoot dwelt very 
forcibly indeed on passages “ where ‘ knows nothing’ is 
substituted for ‘says nothing,’ as if the two terms were 
convertible ” (p. 38). The acute and cautious criticism in 
Lightfoot’s essay constitutes a valuable introduction to 
estimates of the Argument from Silence. 
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I 


Consider the actual teaching of our Lord Himself. Of 
course it is designed for the guidance of all ages everywhere. 
But primarily it was designed for the instruction of His own 
contemporaries ; adapted therefore to the stage which their 
spiritual development had attained. He taught them as 
they were able to bear it. That applies to the outer crowds. 
But the same applies to the inner circle of the Twelve. Our 
Lord was, as the Gospels prove, perpetually restricted in His 
teaching by His disciples’ limitations, by their inability to 
appreciate what He taught. There is something deeply 
pathetic in His half reproachful words, “‘ How is it that ye 
do not understand?” He is in one world and they in 
another. He resigns Himself to the inevitable, only warning 
them that they are not yet in full possession of the Truth. 
‘“*T have many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear 
them now.” 

Is it not then quite plain that the silence of our Lord on 
many matters is accounted for largely by the unreceptiveness 
of His hearers? You can only give in proportion to the 
listeners’ capacity to receive, or teach until you have a 
common basis on which both teacher and learner agree. 

Then with regard to the great religious expressions 
inherited from the past and dominant in the popular mind 
of His day—such terms as the Son of Man, the Son of God, 
the Messiah, the Redeemer, He that should come, the 
Redemption, the Fatherhood of God: these and many more 
had manifestly one meaning in the ordinary conceptions of 
the time, and an immeasurably sublimer, more glorious 
meaning in the mind of Christ. This. was the difficulty that 
beset all His intercourse with His people. In the average 
popular meaning of these terms He must reject them. In 
the highest of all senses He could accept them. They 
represented the Truth if rightly understood. But the danger 
always besetting Him was that He should be understood to 
accept the terminology in a lower sense, while He meant it 
in a higher. They took Him for a prophet. They wanted 
to make Him King. But their thoughts were not His 
thoughts, neither were their way His ways. ‘ For as the 
heavens are higher than the earth, so are My ways higher 
than your ways.” Hence His constant difficulty in instruc- 
ing them. 

Then with regard to His work as Redeemer. No reader 
of the New Testament can fail to realise the difference 
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between the few brief allusions that Jesus made to the effect 
of His Death and Passion on the prospects of the human 
race, and the theories of Reconciliation in the teaching of 
St Paul and in the Epistle to the Hebrews. But instead of 
inferring that His disciples put upon His occasional sayings 
what He did not really mean, the real explanation consists 
in the simple fact that He spoke before the event and they 
wrote after it; that they came to understand what He 
could not explain before; that His Mission was not to 
deliver lectures about Redemption, but to go and actually 
Redeem; that as a gifted Congregationalist teacher said : 
‘“* While Christ came to preach the Gospel, His chief object 
in coming was that there might be a Gospel to preach.” 

Moreover there was the profound immeasurable difference 
between our Lord and any other Teacher. In the case of any 
human prophet the essential thing is not himself, but his 
message. The message might conceivably have been deli- 
vered by another. If he is a true prophet he is invariably 
conscious of his own unimportance: Anxious, like St John 
Baptist, to conceal his own insignificance beneath the 
dignity of his message. Now in the case of our Lord it is 
exactly the reverse. However great the Message, the 
Messenger is immeasurably greater. The supreme importance 
of our Lord does not consist in what He taught so much as 
in what He did and what He is. The Message and the 
Messenger are inseparable. His Message consists in Himself. 
His deliverance is a self-revelation. And self-revelation is a 
process as long as life. 

It is the Person of Christ and the Work of Christ in which 
His value to Humanity consists, far more than in any of His 
Words. It is therefore the most profound misconception to 
lay stress on His silence and ignore Who He is. 


II 


Consider also the Teaching of the Apostles in the years 
that followed after the Lord’s visible presence had been 
withdrawn and the Church was founded. Their teaching 
was unwritten. There were no authoritative documents 
except the Old Testament. And the Church grew and 
expanded and was established in city after city, and the 
Faith was proclaimed and the distinctive Christian Devotions 
prevailed. And this continued for thirty years after the 
Ascension, the first thirty years of the Church’s life. 

Then came the time when the Scriptures of the Christian 
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Revelation began to be written. It was the Epistles that 
were written first, not the Gospels. The character of letters 
is determined by the purpose for which they were written. 
Not one of them was written to give primary instruction to 
Jews or Pagans, but invariably to give further instruction to 
those who already believed. Now of course when letters are 
written by officials of a Society to members of the same 
about its principles or its practices, it will naturally happen 
that many things will be taken for granted, as being already 
known and practised. A hint, an allusion will suffice, 
because the recipient of the letters will read between the 
lines and supply the thoughts which have been intentionally 
omitted. St Paul’s Epistles are constant illustrations of this. 
Sometimes he writes to the Churches of which he was the 
founder, he writes in reply to requests for further information, 
whether concerning Christian conduct or Christian Creed. 
Sometimes to correct their mistakes, to increase their know- 
ledge, to enlarge their outlook, or to raise the standard of 
their life. But all these letters are primarily designed for 
the edification of his converts, for the needs of his con- 
temporaries, and not in anticipation of the requirements of 
distant: ages and men and nations who were yet unborn. 

Did it ever remotely enter into the imagination of St Paul, 
when he dictated those letters to the local Church at Ephesus 
or at Corinth, that those epistles of his would be gathered 
together into a volume with four sketches of the doings and 
sayings of Christ, and be raised by the action of the Church 
to the high level of the Sacred Literature of the Christian 
Church, corresponding for Christendom to what the Old 
Testament had been for Israel ? 

In any case he did not write for the unconverted or the 
unbaptised, but always to men and women within the 
Church who already believed the Religion of the Incarnation. 
He writes to those who already by Baptism have put on 
Christ, are already incorporated into the social Body of 
Christ, and have been to some considerable extent made 
familiar with the distinctive Faith of a Christian. 

When he wrote to the Church at Corinth he wrote to a 
Community which practised the Devotion distinctive of a 
Christian in their own confused misleading way. They had 
not realised its profound significance, still less its sanctity, 
yet they were familiar with its practice. 

The great Epistles of St Paul were in a sense occasional 
Tracts dealing with the particular needs and problems of this 
or that local Church. If there had been no misconceptions 
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about the Sacrament at Corinth St Paul’s account of the 
Institution of the Eucharist might never have been written. 
If no misunderstanding about the Resurrection of the Dead, 
that marvellous fifteenth chapter, the Apostle might never 
have composed it. It was written for the instruction of his 
contemporaries. And although his instruction is singularly 
invaluable to all ages, yet the form in which it is expressed 
was designed to meet the requirements of Greek Christians 
whom he had himself converted. 

After the letter writers there came the Evangelists, to 
supply the longing of Christians to know more how the Lord 
Jesus lived, what He said and what He did; and to have 
the record from men qualified to report what they had heard 
and what they had seen of the Days of the Son of Man, what 
was the process of His self-revelation, what was the chief 
purpose of His Holy life. The letters of St Paul were con- 
cerned with the great central doctrines of the Faith: Who 
Christ is, What Christ wrought for our Salvation. “I 
determined,” he said, “‘ not to know anything among you 
save Jesus Christ and Him crucified.”” And although St Paul 
shows by one allusion after another that he knew the details 
well, yet not a single sermon of our Lord, not a solitary 
parable, or miracle, and very few of His actual sayings, are 
related in his letters, and only one saying of Christ which is 
not recorded elsewhere. So the Evangelists came, and the 
Gospels were written in response to Christian desire to know 
more of the details of the Holy life, from the day of the 
Baptism to the Day on which He was taken up into Heaven. 
It is a deeply significant thing that St Luke expressly records 
that he wrote his Gospel in order that a particular Christian 
individual ‘“‘ might know the certainty of those things in 
which he had been already instructed.” And the Fourth 
Evangelist, after selecting some seven Miracles and a few 
Discourses out of many, explains the principle on which 
these had been chosen—“ that ye may believe that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing ye may have 
life in His Name.” 


Ill 


If this corresponds at all fairly with the difficulties by 
which our Lord’s own teaching was beset, and with the 
purpose for which the Apostolic Letters were composed and 
the Gospels written, does it not seem obvious that no reader 
of the New Testament has any reasonable right to assume 
that the value of a doctrine can be determined by the fre- 
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quency of its recurrence; or that every important truth or 
practice of the Christian Religion must find in the New 
Testament explicit declaration ; or that the silence of the 
New Testament is by itself conclusive proof against the high 
value of any doctrine or practice whatever? Do not the 
facts suggest that important Truths may exist which are 
only hinted at or implied? Above all that we have abso- 
lutely no right to say that “‘ said nothing ”’ is identical with 
‘knew nothing,” either in the case of our Lord or of His 
Apostles. 

It may be very fairly claimed that the conclusions that 
critics have drawn from the Silence of the New Testament 
seem, at least in certain cases, somewhat inconclusive. 

If Jesus did not treat it as a matter of cardinal importance 
that men should regard Him as the Messiah, would not that 
be accounted for by the difference between men’s general 
conception of the Messiah, and what it meant to our Lord 
Himself. Yet did He not draw this very acknowledgment 
from His own Apostle when, in answer to His question— 
Whom do men say that I am—He accepted St Peter’s reply : 
Thou art the Christ, and conferred a blessing upon him ? 
It all depended on the sense in which the truth was acknow- 
ledged. 

anes if our Lord did not demand men’s faith in the 
Sacrificial character of His Death, is not the reason unmis- 
takably plain? Could any demand be more unintelligible 
before the Sacrifice was made ? 

Is not' the silence of the Fourth Evangelist about the 
command: ‘Do this in remembrance of Me ’”—perfectly 
explicable if St John was writing after the Eucharist had 
been the distinctive Christian devotion for nearly seventy 
years ? 

If Jesus was silent about the Priesthood of the Ministry, 
is that the least conclusive, seeing that He was silent about 
the Priesthood that was His own? It so happens, of course, 
that one of the most systematic letters that the New Testa- 
ment includes is devoted entirely to an elaborate exposition 
of our Lord’s work in terms of Priesthood. Are we to 
depreciate what our Lord’s witness says, on the ground that 
our Lord Himself has nowhere said it? Or may we not 
apply the maxim: He that heareth you heareth Me ? 

It is obvious that the New Testament is not composed 
on the principles of a scholastic theologian leading you on 
step by step from one conclusion to another. That is 
notoriously exactly what it is not. Nowhere do the Apostles 
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and the Evangelists provide in their teaching a complete, 
explicit, systematic composition of the Christian Faith, one 
doctrine after another. It is not really surprising that in 
those Apostolic writings there may easily be important 
truths left out, or only faintly suggested. 

The criticism is sometimes made that the Pastoral Letters 
to Titus and to Timothy, being concerned as they are with 
the duties of the ordained, it is inconceivable that the author 
would have given no directions about Priesthood, or about 
the Minister of the Eucharist, if he had any serious con- 
viction that it mattered who the celebrant was, and that 
there were essential principles and functions of the ministry. 
But surely the value of this application of the argument from 
silence depends on a knowledge of the Author’s mind, and 
the contemporary conditions, which we do not possess. 
What we do know is that St Paul left Titus in Crete to set in 
order things which were wanting, and to ordain elders in 
every city. That means that the Apostle had previously 
given instructions to this effect. But what those instructions 
were we are not told. We are therefore far too ignorant to 
assume that he said nothing about the Eucharist, or about 
its Minister. After the Apostle’s experience in the Church 
at Corinth he might feel inclined in his conversations with 
Titus to say a great deal. But the fact is that we simply 
do not know. And in such a case to draw conclusions from 
a reference to previous instructions which are not recorded, 
and from a silence which throws no light upon them, is surely, 
to say the least, singularly precarious. We must add uncon- 
vincing. 

When Christians deal with this Argument from Silence 
they ought certainly to ask themselves whether they are 
prepared to make that argument the test in every other 
belief and practice that the New Testament does not expressly 
direct ? 

Neither Infant Baptism, nor Confirmation, nor the 
observance of Sunday, are anywhere expressly commanded 
in the Scriptures. They are inferences, but they are not 
directions, either of our Lord or of His Apostles. Are we 
prepared to consider them on that ground as being un- 
essential ? It has been also observed that in Scripture the 
Eucharist is never distinctly called a Sacrifice, nor the Holy 
Spirit called God.! Is this fact, in either case, conclusive 
proof against them? Is there any distinct direction in 
Scripture about the contents of the Canon of the New 

1 J.H. Newman, Discussions and Arguments, pp. 120-123. 
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Testament ? Any list of the writings that it must contain ? 
Is prayer for the souls departed to be considered as heathen, 
or at best as Jewish, prohibited to a Christian simply because 
not explicitly approved ? Do not inquiries of this kind, and 
facts of this nature, make us cautious before we give too ready 
an assent to the well-worn Argument from Silence. 


IV 


Reflections of three very different writers on this theme 
may advisedly be added. 

‘‘ There is nothing even startling,” said Dr Dale, “ in 
supposing that the life of Christ may contain revelations of 
truth, and revelations of infinite value to which He Himself 
never gave a definite form in language.” } 


Dean Rashdall, in his Bampton Lectures, urged that 

‘* On no account must we rush to the conclusion that, 
if we find in the later doctrine anything which was not 
due to the explicit, or even the implicit teaching of 
Jesus, it can possess no truth or permanent value. The 
legitimacy and the necessity of development in Christian 
doctrine are as indisputable as its actual occurrence. 
Many things may be true about Christ which Christ 
Himself never taught. Many things may legitimately be 
inferred or deduced from Christ’s teaching which He 
never deduced from it Himself. Many things may even 
be added to it which cannot even be said to be logically 
deducible from it. Many things which Christ never 
Himself taught may nevertheless be true, may even be 
so far absorbed into the teaching of the Christian Church 
as to become in some sense a permanent and indis- 
pensable part of Christianity ; for the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit and of His presence in the Church which 
Christ founded is as important an element in Christianity 
as the belief in a supreme revelation of God through the 
historical Christ.” 


Rashdall qualified these utterances to some extent by 
adding that 


‘““some continuity, some consistency, some congruity, 
there must needs be between the development and the 
germ from which the development has sprung, if the 
religion which has grown out of Christ’s teaching is to 


1 Atonement, p. 46. 
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claim any identity with the religion which was preached 
by its Founder.” 


Would it not be in accordance with the facts to conclude 
that it has been left to the Church under the guidance of the 
Spirit, to draw the necessary practical regulations. In which 
case the Scripture must never be separated from the Church 
which is its interpreter. It is for the Church to draw out the 
inferences, either from the silence, or from the hints and 
suggestions and implications that the Scripture may contain. 
And the practical interpretations which the Church has 
persistently through space and time placed on the contents 
of the Sacred writings are our surest guide as to what the 
Divine directing Spirit really intends. 

Accordingly, where no definite command or clear direction 
has been given in Scripture, our duty is to consider whether 
there are not passages in Scripture where what is not defined 
is nevertheless suggested or implied, and which may be quite 
adequate to explain and justify the Church’s conduct— 
Loisy, in his acutely penetrating but inadequately valued 
book, L’Evangile et ?Eglise, did not hesitate frankly to say 
that in critical hours the Church becomes what it ought to 
be if it is not to fail and bring down the Gospel itself in its 
ruin (p. 135). ‘‘ The Church is as essential to the Gospel as 
the Gospel is to the Church ” (p. 137). 

When it is remembered that the New Testament is a 
product of the Church, that the Church did not derive its 
Faith from the Volume that it has created, that the functions 
that a Book and a Society are able to discharge are singularly 
different, and that neither can discharge the functions of the 
other, that the Society has approved and authorised the 
Book—does not the natural conclusion appear to be that the 
Church is the Book’s exponent and interpreter, that it is not 
the individual critic who can be the final determinator of its 
decisions, and that the Silence of the New Testament is for 
the Church to deal with, and can be more securely trusted to 
attain a right decision. 

W. J. SPARROW-SIMPSON. 


St. Mary’s Hospirat, ILForp. 





SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


S. H. MELLONE, M.A., D.Sc. 


OnE of the sinister issues of the demented nationalism and racialism 
of the German “third Reich” is seen in its invasion of science and 
philosophy. It is true that distinctively national characteristics can 
be discerned in the history of philosophy in various countries, as in 
the case of Britain, France, and Germany herself. But the questions 
which the so-called ‘“‘ philosophy ” of Germany is called upon to 
answer to-day are such as these: “Is it Aryan?” or “Is it ger- 
manic?” or “Is it non-Jewish ?”’ or, better “ anti-Jewish”; and 
above all, “Can the political adaptability (Zuverlaessigkeit) of the 
author be relied upon ?’’ We have before us certain representative 
publications issued in Germany before the present war: a large 
pamphlet by Professor H. A. Grunsky of Munich, entitled The 
Incursion (Einbruch) of Judaism into Philosophy ; a volume of the 
Transactions of the Reichsinstitut for the promotion of interest in 
‘‘ The History of the New Germany ” ; and acareful report, by Professor 
R. F. A. Hoernle of Johannesburg, on Grunsky’s book, The Soul and 
the State: Psychological Foundations of the National Socialist Victory 
over Bourgeois (buergerlichen) and Bolshevist Mankind. The essential 
feature of this book is a scheme of the constitutive functions or 
“‘ poles” of human nature, the immediate implication of which is, 
that the only healthy type of soul is the National Socialist soul, 
expressed in the National Socialist State, organised and centralised 
by means of the Fuehrerprinzip. All other types are in their various 
degrees inferior, degenerate, or diseased ; the lowest types being the 
Jewish soul and the Bolshevist soul. Grunsky’s method of expounding 
these colossal assumptions is comparatively sane; his book is 
evidently intended for the more reflective elements in the country 
(not necessarily all members of the Partei). This is the case also with 
the volume of Transactions; but Grunsky’s Essay on Spinoza 
emphasises all the real or alleged difficulties and inconsistencies in 
Spinoza’s thought, and attributes them all to his Judenthum. This 
bias prepares us for the evident descent seen in the pamphlet 
(published two years later). The writer thinks he has proved the 
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following proposition: ‘‘ Whether we regard Kabbalist mysticism, 
Chassidism, or the Talmud; or Philo, Maimonides, or Spinoza; or 
Cohen, Husserl, or Bergson; or Marx, Freud, or Einstein; or 
Judaism orthodox (thoraglaubig) or Judaism liberal: there is one 
and only one Jewish philosophy.” Then, in the next sentence, we are 
told that Jewish philosophy has no distinctive motive (Thema) ; it 
has only plagiarised and “‘ talmudised ”’ (talmudisiert) all the motives 
of “‘ the great Aryan philosophy ” (sic) and thereby betrayed its own 
essential hollowness. He concludes: ‘‘ Our National Socialist 
philosophy shall be a mirror of the spirit of our race, so pure and 
unspotted that no Jew shall be able to defile it again.”” The depths 
to which all this can descend are seen in the condition of Germany 
to-day, and in a mass of turgid fanatical writing the study of which 
belongs to the pathology of the German mind. It is refreshing to turn 
to Dr W. O. E. Oesterley’s scholarly and impartial work The Jew, and 
Judaism during the Greek Period ; that is, during the three centuries 
prior to the birth of Christ. Incidentally the author indicates the 
importance of the influence of Babylon, Persia, and Egypt on Israel’s 
religious beliefs. It is interesting to learn that the Fourth Gospel 
is being used, in Germany and elsewhere, to promote ‘ Christian” 
anti-semitism ; and in the Journal of Religion (University of Chicago, 
June, 1941) Mr W. W. Sikes has a short article on this aspect of the 
Gospel. He maintains that notwithstanding the strongly anti-Jewish 
character of the proem, and the frequent appearance of “‘ the Jews ” 
as the enemies of Jesus, the author is not an anti-semite himself; he 
is not appealing to anti-semitic prejudices, nor trying to separate 
Christianity from its Jewish sources. He is addressing Jews as well as 
pagans. His view of the Jewish sacrificial system, and in particular 
of Jesus as the Paschal Offering and also as King, would be utterly 
unintelligible to pagans. Mr Sikes has opened up an important 
subject which evidently needs full investigation. In this connection, 
we welcome an article in Theology (June, 1941) by Professor Lightfoot, 
offering a revaluation, after forty years, of the late James 
Drummond’s book on The Character and Authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel: thus recalling attention to an important part of the work of 
this truly great but truly modest Christian scholar.—We have now 
(1941) translations of two more of S. Kierkegaard’s smaller works by 
Dr Walter Lowrie: T'raining in Christianity (Copenhagen, 1850) and 
Self-examination, and other Discourses (1851). Kierkegaard was 
probably the most original mind that Denmark has ever produced. 
An appreciation of his work, by Miss D. M. Emmet, appears in the 
current number of Philosophy ; and in the Hispert JourRNAL, July, 
1988, Dr W. Moore, Dean of St John’s College, Oxford, gave an 
effective account of this remarkable teacher and his period. He was 
in reaction against the influence of Hegel in Denmark, and he 
passionately reasserted the real qualitative differences in Christianity 
which speculative philosophy had been inclined to ignore or obliterate ; 
but, without in the least intending it, he has contributed to the 
reaction against Reason which is one of the characteristics of our 
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time. When we detach his principle from its Christian setting (which 
to him was vital) we get the conclusion that subjectivity is truth: 
the essential thing is not what but how we believe. It is true that no 
faith worthy of the name can be the result of a balancing of probabili- 
ties; but Kierkegaard makes faith a leap of self-committal in which 
one’s whole personality is bound up, in response to something 
unconditional and absolute which meets us. For him, this is the 
historic Incarnation, when God entered into human history at a 
crisis; and for human thought, this must always be a paradox. 
The true response of the mind is to grasp the paradox in the passion 
of faith. In his later writings he attacked, sometimes with bitterness, 
the Christianity of his own time, which he believed to be a travesty 
of real Christianity. While the prevailing modes of life made all things 
easy, he would make things difficult. He was conscious of being 
called to be a corrective; but “a corrective made into a norm is eo 
ipso confusing.” Very different is the position taken by Professor 
James Bisset Pratt in answer to the question Can we keep the Faith ? 
(Yale University, 1941). The essence of Christianity he believes to 
be faith in the divinity, the God-given character, of our highest 
human ideals, rational as well as ethical and spiritual; and in 
developing this conviction he has to meet the position of Karl Barth, 
which he regards as a reaction and subjects to a keen criticism. His 
final conclusion seems to be, that Christian faith can survive in ever 
deeper and more spiritualised forms, if we, its heirs and exponents, 
are worthy of such a consummation and desire it. This immense 
“if” implies a judgement on the prospects of western civilisation. 
On this question the author in the end almost suspends his own 
judgement.—The sixteen Essays contained in the volume entitled 
Intuition and Reason represent the main content of the late Professor 
J. L. Stocks’ work during the last six years of his life. They are now 
published with valuable Introductions by Miss Dorothy M. Emmet 
and Sir W. David Ross. They may be regarded as supplementary to 
The Limits of Purpose, 1932, and perhaps as applications of the 
principles defended in that book. They deal with some of the most 
living and urgent contemporary questions in moral, religious, and 
political philosophy. Limitations of space forbid further comment ; 
but we quote the author’s view of “intuition”: ‘“ Intuition is 
needed to supplement and complete the work of reason, and it is 
needed because what is in question throughout is an individual 
response to a particular situation. But the intuition is dependent on 
the rational analysis and conditioned by it; it is not a certainty, 
arising from mere inspection, to which reason makes and can make 
no contribution. On the other hand, since analysis can never exhaust 
the individual, no logical relation can be established between the 
final intuition and the arguments which preceded it. The arguments 
lack final cogency: they are only inclining reasons. The final 
intuition remains unproved and unprovable.”. The same subject is 
dealt with in the Annual Philosophical Lecture before the British 
Academy, given this year by Dr A. C. Ewing, whose position, in the 
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-matter of ‘‘ Reason and Intuition,” is essentially the same as that of 


the late Professor Stocks.—Many years ago Dr Dawes Hicks called 
attention in this JouRNAL (October, 1913) to the philosophical import- 
ance of the work of Professor Husserl of Géttingen, to which not much 
attention had been given in Germany, and which was then little 
known in other countries. The Harvard University Press has now 
published a volume of Essays in Memory of Edmund Husserl, edited 
by Mr M. Thurber. The Essays are both critical and expository, and 
the latter are especially valuable. The aim of Husserl’s philosophy 
may perhaps be described, in comparatively simple terms, as follows. 
The tradition of philosophical ‘ positivism ” was to conclude com- 
placently that ‘‘ we know only phenomena,” and then to settle down 
to negative criticism, leaving all else to the empirical sciences. 
Husserl, dropping the question-begging term “ only,”’ and using the 
term Erlebnis (living experience) for “‘ phenomenon,” determined to 
discover what phenomena are actually ‘“‘ given as.”” They are not 
given as compounds of atomic sensations, nor as developments of 
conceptions given by Reason as such; whatever is given to us in 
direct immediate apprehension, in its living reality, is to be simply 
accepted for what it is given as, but at the same time only within the 
limits within which it is given. Husserl then finds that there are 
constitutive relations or connections which are actually given ; and 
the detachment and formulation of these brings to light the founda- 
tions of knowledge. This general view of experience Husserl calls the 
‘** phenomenological ’’ view. Professor W. T. Stace (of Princeton 
University, formerly of Oxford), in his recent book The Nature of the 
World: an Essay in Phenomenalist Metaphysics, takes as his basis 
a view of experience as broad as that of Husserl, but departs entirely 
from the latter in devoting his ingenuity—and, we may add, his 
marked power of vigorous and lucid writing—to the construction on 
that basis of a system of metaphysics. He finds that the universe 
consists of a multiplicity of units which he strangely calls “‘ cells,” 
each “ cell ” consisting of two “ poles ’’(so to speak) ; a consciousness 
—in the case of man, a consciousness with a personal centre—in 
immediate and inseparable relation to a “‘ datum” or complex of 
data. He appears to deny the existence of “‘ cells ” below the level 
of animate life. Here we can only add that students of philosophy 
will find the book stimulating and—no doubt to their benefit— 
occasionally provocative.—Readers who are interested in Benedetto 
Croce’s thought, and who have been able to form some clear concep- 
tion of the meaning of his favourite formula that “‘ life and reality 
are history and history alone,” will be interested and perhaps helped 
by his book History as the Story of Liberty (written at Naples in 1938, 
and now translated into English). Others will probably find the 
book difficult and in parts seriously obscure. The chapters contain 
many striking observations on recent tendencies in politics and 
morals ; but these are not clearly derived from any principle, and 
hence wear the appearance in every case of a mere ipse dizxit.— 
Professor Julian Huxley has published a series of Essays entitled 
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The Uniqueness of Man, which might equally well have been entitled 
‘* Humanism, Scientific and Social,”’ and (we must add) non-theistic. 
Regarded on its positive or affirmative side, the book is most instruc- 
tive ; but when we look to the negative side, serious questions arise. 
We believe that a humanism which cries “‘ only man ” destroys the 
faith in man which it desires to affirm. The chief significance of 
Professor Karl Barth’s Letter to Great Britain from Switzerland 
consists in its criticism of the idea (and ideal) of Natural Law, which 
implies also a criticism of non-theistic Humanism. It is an “ open 
letter,’ published together with two letters to the Protestants of 
France by the Sheldon Press, in a booklet which will appeal to many 
who are far removed from the author’s theological position. In a 
useful] Introduction the Rev. A. R. Vidler points out (p. x): “* Readers 
will be near the mark if they understand ‘ Natural Law ’ to mean the 
group of ideas named on p. 16—‘ western civilisation,’ ‘ the liberty of 
the individual,’ ‘ freedom of knowledge,’ ‘ the value of the human 
personality,’ ‘the brotherhood of man.’ He is in effect asking us 
whether we realise what we are talking about, and whether we mean 
what we say.” Barth insists that these ideas, unless they have 
behind them a Christian conception of the world, ‘‘ can be interpreted 
in a pagan sense, and thence by a very short cut in a Hitlerian sense.” 
But the ideal of Natural Law is too important historically to be 
disposed of as Professor Barth would dispose of it. We are pleased 
to see that Mr Alfred Cobban, of University College, London, in his 
book The Crisis of Civilisation, has dealt with it in a way that claims 
a hearing from practical students of current affairs. 

The inevitable limitations of space now imposed on this JoURNAL 
preclude any further extension of the present Survey; but we cannot 
omit reference to a forthcoming publication which will be whole- 
heartedly welcomed by very many readers far and near: The 
Confession of an Octogenarian, by Dr L. P. Jacks. We venture to 
observe that the authors wide experience of ‘“‘ men and things,” 
academic, ecclesiastical, literary, and practical, all seen in the light 
of a philosophy which is a creation of life, will give this volume an 
interest both personal and historical. 


S. H. MELLONE. 
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REVIEWS. 


Mind and Deity, being the second series of a course of Gifford Lectures 
on Metaphysics and Theism, given in the University of Glasgow 
in 1940 by John Laird, LL.D., F.B.A., Regius Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Aberdeen.—Allen and 
Unwin, 1941.—Pp. 322.—10s. 6d. net. 


ProFEssor LarrD leaves the reader in no doubt as to the scope and 
limitations of his subject. He is concerned throughout with Natural 
Theology, 7.e. with that part of theology that is based on “ the sort 
of evidence that could reasonably be used by anyone who argued 
closely upon data that a reasonable man would take seriously in 
every field of enquiry” (318). In other words, he eliminates all 
reference to religious experience and to revelation. Not that these 
sources are irrelevant to the problem of Theism. ‘“‘ There is no reason 
at all why a man who believes that he has personal acquaintance 
with a divine spiritual being, or who finds the stamp of truth in what 
is called revealed religion, should not be an expert and an honest 
philosopher, and capable of defending his beliefs in a thoroughly 
philosophical way ” (317). But he confesses, with candour and regret, 
that, having no share in such experiences, he is precluded from using 
them as evidence. Many will think that, “ with one of his hands ” 
thus “ tied deliberately to his side,” his presentation of the theistic 
argument is like Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. This would 
imply a misreading of Professor Laird’s intention. Doubtless the 
temper of the present age is recalcitrant to a rigid severance between 
natural and revealed religion. Some would contend that all religion 
allows of a naturalistic explanation ; others, like Karl Barth, that 
all religion is revelational. Certainly the defence of a given religion, 
say, of Christianity, calls for what the late Professor Stocks termed a 
‘total ’’ judgement, in which the content of the Christian faith is 
weighed in its entirety against rival claims. But Professor Laird 
expressly disclaims the réle of an apologist. He writes as a philo- 
sopher, as one, moreover, who relies on purely “ natural evidence.” 
This does not mean that his line of argument is irrelevant or out of 
date. The analytic method is in the ascendant in contemporary 
thought. Professor Laird is at his best when asking, in reference to 
divine personality, to providence,,to value, or to pantheism, what 
precisely do these terms signify ? and to what alternative possibilities 
of interpretation do they give rise? He is all out for clarity in our 
thinking on specific questions, and his uncompromising analyses 
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throw a flood of light on details which theologians, in their zest for 
synthetic construction, are too prone to ignore. Each point is 
driven home with a panoply of argument and wealth of illustration 
that bear witness alike to the author’s dialectical acumen and to his 
fine philosophical scholarship. The value of the book is not to be 
measured in terms of its tentative and somewhat sceptical conclusions. 
Professor Laird tells us that he set out on his enterprise with a 
suspicion that “‘ theism was a decrepit metaphysical vehicle harnessed 
to poetry,” and ended with an inclination to the belief that theistic 
metaphysics, though far from being susceptible of proof, is ‘* incapable 
of refutation ” and ‘‘ much more plausible than most other meta- 
physical conclusions ” (819). It is true that he stretches the term 
“‘theism ” almost to breaking-point. The type he favours is a 
‘“‘ mitigated Pantheism,” acknowledging a divine principle of 
righteousness dominant in the universe, but a principle that is 
impersonal and intramundane. We may wonder whether, when 
divine transcendence and personality have been wiped out of the 
picture, there is anything left that can be called “divine.” But 
Professor Laird is not concerned to satisfy the religious consciousness. 
His sole aim is to show how far natural theology can carry us, when 
thrown on its own resources. Tecum habita et noris quam curta 
supellex. 

Professor Laird’s First Series was busied with Cosmology, including 
the problem of purposiveness and design in Nature, and offered little 
support to theism. Its main bearing on the theme was to show, in 
sharp antithesis to the traditional Cosmological argument to a 
transcendent Deity, that God, if God there be, is immanent in the 
Cosmos. The Second Series is complementary to the First in two 
directions. In the first place the provisional realism, hitherto 
assumed, is now examined on its merits and established, in face of 
the claims of Idealism in its various forms of Pan-idea-ism, that 
only ideas exist,—Pan-ideaism, that what is known must be mind- 
conditioned,—and Pan-psychism, that what is central in a thinking 
mind must be central in reality (Lects. I-III). The points that 
struck us most in this triad of lectures were Professor Laird’s refuta- 
tion of pure Phenomenalism (whether sensory or conceptual) and his 
doctrine that the self is known both transcendently as an object 
other than the knower’s knowing of it and reflexively, i.e. with no 
‘* psychic distance ” parting the known from the known. It follows 
(see Lect. IV) that if, as Professor Laird seems to hold, this reflexive 
self-knowledge is “‘ immitigably private,”’ God can have no inside 
knowledge of the heart of man. But is it “ immitigably private ” ? 
The Ontological Argument, as the chief corner-stone of all Idealism, 
whether it be explicitly acknowledged or not—is it not written for 
those who have eyes to read in the “esse is percipi” of Berkeley ?— 
comes in for harsh treatment, both in its inferential form (Anselm, 
Descartes) and as the “ Grand Ontological Assumption ” of Hegel. 
While agreeing with Professor Laird as to the justice of Kant’s main 
criticism, that existence is not a predicate, we question whether that 
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criticism touches what seems to us the nerve of the argument, viz., 
that the distinction of essence and existence has no relevance in the 
case of God. Professor Laird would doubtless insist on the highly 
disputable assumption that governs and, to our mind, impairs his 
whole outlook in these Lectures, that the terms “ existence ” and 
‘* reality ’’ are synonymous, that existence is univocal and admits of 
no modes or degrees, and that to distinguish by the analogia entis 
between the being of the Creator and that of the creature is to talk 
sheer nonsense. If this be so, not only the Ontological argument, 
but any hope of correlating value and existence (the problem dis- 
cussed in Lect. VIII), must be pronounced illusory. The discussion 
of Pan-psychism—the term is not a happy one—centres in an interest- 
ing Critique of Leibniz. We wish, however, that Professor Laird 
had seized the opportunity for examining the most recent formulation 
of the position by Whitehead in his Philosophy of Organism ; all the 
more so, since we seem to recall certain views of the author on 
‘* natural election ’’ which suggest an affinity closer than his solitary 
reference to Whitehead in these Lectures (314) would allow. 

The next triad (Lects. IV-VI on Omniscience, Personality and 
Providence) mediates the transition to the second of the two com- 
plementary advances on the theme of the First Series, to wit, the 
argument from moral experience. The Lecture on Personality is of 
primary importance, as preparing the way for the impersonal type 
of theism in which Professor Laird ultimately finds salvation. He 
contends that while the conditions besetting human personality, 
i.e. man’s bodily environment and the not-self, do not absolutely 
preclude the ascription of personality to God, they render it highly 
precarious, and that “‘ the moral resources of an impersonal Theism ” 
are “‘ very much greater than its critics usually suppose” (297). 
What if the pattern of the universe should display a bounty and a 
righteousness—yes and even grace, both general and spiritual (see 
Lect. VI)—in strict proportion to man’s moral desires, as inherent in 
the natural order? ‘“‘It is quite absurd to maintain that such 
impersonal laws of retribution could not, attain an ideal exactitude, 
although the superficial facts of the moral world may well induce 
doubts regarding the reality of such a doctrine” (170). “If the 
pattern of things were moral in the sense that relevant moral dif- 
ferences ”’ (e.g. between the repentant and the unrepentant sinner) 
‘“‘ were incorporated in the pattern, the pattern itself would be a 
pattern of righteousness ” (168). But would it be a righteous pattern ? 
Can righteousness be ascribed with any meaning to an order of mere 
occurrences, however well-proportioned to man’s deserving? And 
how about divine forgiveness ? Professor Laird fully acknowledges 
the facts of evil, sin and suffering and sees intellectually that the 
world is clamorous for redemption, but in this part of his course he 
fails, in our view, to probe the depths of the resulting problem. 
When he returns in the last triad (Lects. VII-IX) to more abstract 
argument, he finds himself more at home. The Lecture (VIII) on 
The Moral Proofs of Theism is perhaps the most impressive in the 
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volume. Moral problems are handled with a seriousness and a 
penetration that are not always in evidence in the treatment of reli- 
gion. The critical appraisement of Kantian Ethics leaves little to be 
desired. It is hardly too much to say—and Professor Laird will, we 
think, agree—that, for all his shortcomings, Kant’s ethics provide 
the key to an understanding of moral experience. Professor Laird 
rightly insists that reason functions practically in what Croce called 
** economic ”’ as well as in ethical conduct, and that (as Kant recog- 
nised when he taught that for a holy will there is no imperative) 
“‘ the language of command does not determine rightness.” But can 
the unconditional authority of the moral law, as obligatory on man, 
be accounted for otherwise than by reference to God as its source ? 
Professor Laird hardly seems to face this issue. He holds, again, 
that ethics must be self-justifying within its own borders, without 
looking to religion to solve its problems. But what if ethics, like 
any other body of reasoned knowledge, leaves us with unsolved 
riddles that may perchance find an answer with the help of evidence 
drawn from a higher source? After an appendix on Immortality, 
with the text ‘‘ Ut puto, deus fio,” we pass in the ninth Lecture to 
Pantheism. We have already indicated Professor Laird’s final word 
on this matter, and his divergence from the main Christian theological 
doctrine. Like Alexander, he has little patience with the attempt to 
hold together the beliefs in divine immanence and divine transcen- 
dence. ‘““It is not intelligible that God should be everything and also 
should not be everything, and neither piety nor wit can transform an 
unintelligible contrast into an intelligible pair of complements ”’ (268). 

The obvious criticism, that “an impersonal deiformity, stable 
and dominant in the cosmos ” (298) could not be an object of religious 
adoration, and that religion bereft of the power to worship has ceased 
to be religion, is, as we have seen, irrelevant to Professor Laird’s 
position. He is not concerned in these Lectures to vindicate the 
truth of religious experience. On the other hand, it is highly relevant 
to object that his proffered answer leaves no room for Theism. God, 
if the word has any meaning, stands for something more than the 
deiformity of the cosmos; especially when, as in these Lectures, 
deiformity is a misnomer for the alleged conformity of the natural 
order to the standards of an all-too-human axiology. But to say 
this is in no sense to disparage the high merits of Professor Laird’s 
enquiry as at once a stimulus and a catharsis for all serious students of 
Theology. 

W. G. DE Buren. 
OxFoRD. 





Time and Time Again. Essays on Various Subjects. By EK. M. 
Rowell, Sometime Lecturer in Mathematics at the Royal Hol- 
loway College, University of London.—George Allen and Unwin, 
1941.—7s. 6d. 


Tue twenty-three essays which compose this volume are all alike 
remarkable both for their finished charm of expression and for their 
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richness of interpretation of various aspects of the riddle of existence. 
Their value, too, seems to be actually enhanced by their occasional 
character. It is doubtful whether any attempt to present in syste- 
matic form the conclusions which emerge so freely and with such an 
appearance of effortlessness throughout these pages could have had 
anything like the cumulative and intensive effect actually attained 
by this collection of occasional studies. What is certain is that no 
finished treatise could yield the reader the delight he will find in 
accompanying Miss Rowell on her adventures in ideas. She has 
evidently enjoyed her self-orientation in this special realm of adven- 
ture, and if she would acknowledge a purpose beyond such enjoy- 
ment it would be no doubt to encourage and help her readers to find 
their own way about in their individual worlds of soul-adventure. 
At least one suspects that she will hardly be satisfied to recognise 
the “‘ judicious reader ” of her book in any who has failed to find in 
it a guide to the philosophy of human intercourse, and especially of 
such intercourse where it transcends the prisoning limits of the 
spoken word. 

It is towards this ultimate mystical experience that all Miss 
Rowell’s reflections upon the nature of existence in all its phases 
converge. She treats of all the contrasted modes and contents of 
experience and of that mutual interpenetration and intussusception 
which is their actual concrete existence at once with the knowledge 
of the scientist and with the vision of the artist or the seer. As a 
mathematician she is, of course, at home in that world of purely 
abstract relations created by the logical faculty which is the world of 
mathematics, relations between terms which are mere possibilities, 
which may be anything and therefore no particular concrete things. 
And yet she is at home in it only professionally, only as one trained 
in the knowledge of relations which are universal and necessary just 
because they are unweighted with reference to particular things. 
On this rarefied and abstract world she and everyone who would face 
the real world must definitely turn their backs. And so Miss Rowell 
the mathematician in these essays does, and becomes to our great 
advantage and delight the artistic interpreter of the alternate clashes 
and fusions out of which our actual concrete world is being continually 
born. She deals for instance with the relations of body and soul in 
creating the isolated and individual self, with the relations again of 
this self with all that is other than self, relations of resistance and 
conflict passing over into some degree of acceptance and assimilation 
and resulting in the birth of an ever higher and fuller selfhood. 
Again she deals most illuminatingly with time as at once the record 
and the medium of these creative conflicts of soul and body, of self 
and not-self, the Bergsonian durée, and with eternity as that completely 
satisfying possession of the real to which time points and for which 
it can prepare and exists of right only to prepare. She treats too 
most faithfully of the old Augustinian distinction of uti and frui, of 
the possession which is in and for use only and the possession which 
is a living participation in the thing enjoyed. Again she recalls in 
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her distinction between knowing and merely knowing about, between 
the knowledge which is fully personal and the knowledge of things 
which is purely scientific, St. Bernard’s consideratio, the intensive 
personal scrutiny which alone can pierce to the real meaning and 
value of things, and the Aristotelian and Thomist conception of 
intellectual apprehension as actual possession of the thing known. 
And all this various treatment of the manifold stages of our knowing 
and doing, stages which can be analysed and more or less adequately 
described, leads up for Miss Rowell to the strictly unanalysable and 
indefinable mystery of being. It is as we approach the silence of 
that mystery, she holds, that we begin to know truly the truly real 
in ourselves and in a world of spirit beyond ourselves and to share 
our knowledge with the likeminded, not least efficaciously perhaps 
in a medium of silence. She believes that this highest form of human 
intercourse is in some measure attainable by all and that it is actually 
attained in the unreserved self-givingness of true friendship. 

But the richness and charm of Miss Rowell’s essays are not to be 
conveyed by a necessarily meagre account of some of their contents. 
Each of them is a work of art and calls for that artistic appreciation 
which can surprise in such work the satisfying union of form and 
substance. She has studied lovingly the French essayists and poets 
of the last two generations, Paul Valéry and especially the Valéry 
of Variété ii, Henri Bremond (at least the Bremond of the exquisite 
Priére ct Poésie), Jacques Maritain and others. From them she has 
culled many a chiselled phrase for use as a springboard for her plunge 
into the deep waters whose currents she delights to explore. But 
she has also acquired from these French adventurers upon the 
ocean of ideas something of their own peculiar skill, the grace and 
deftness of their stroke and the apparent: ease of their mastery of 
contending tides of thought. 

A. L. LILLEY. 
OxForD. 





Greek Popular Religion. Lectures on the History of Religions 
Sponsored by the American Council of Learned Societies, New 
Series, No. 1. By Martin P. Nilsson, Sometime Rector, Uni- 
versity of Lund, Sweden.—New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1940.—Humphrey Milford.—Pp. xviii, 166.—16s. 6d. 


Ir has been alleged that historians habitually mistake the exceptional 
for the important. This may be so, but Professor Martin P. Nilsson, 
the distinguished Swedish scholar, is certainly not one of them ; his 
whole approach to the problems of ancient civilisation being immune 
from that denounced habit. Through all his life-work his interest in 
the anonymous trends and collective manifestations of Greek and 
pre-Greek society runs like a red thread. His fundamental investiga- 
tions into the Greek festivals and calendar, into the origin of Christmas 
and, above all, into the myth and religion of the Minoan-Mycenaean 
civilisation, testify to this absorbing concern with the collective 
aspects of ancient religion. The hero-worshipper will not discover 
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much for self-edification in Professor Nilsson’s writings, but who- 
ever is primarily interested in social trends of development will find 
there a veritable mine of information. If our knowledge of Minoan- 
Mycenaean religion in particular and of Greek popular religion in 
general has been considerably widened since Sir Arthur Evans’ 
famous excavations, this has been largely due to Professor Nilsson’s 
studies. It is no exaggeration to say that his History of Greek Religion 
is perhaps the most stimulating contribution in this field of scholar- 
ship since Dr Gilbert Murray published his Four Stages of Greek 
Religion. 

The present volume is a worthy addition to the impressive array 
of publications which Professor Nilsson has to his credit, and it 
reveals the same orientation and attitude of mind. It is entirely 
devoted to the religion of the lower classes of Greek society, to the 
religion of the anonymous Greek peasant and artisan, in short, to the 
religion of the Unknown Greek. Or should we say, to the unknown 
religion of Greece ?_ For what does the average educated person know 
of the religious beliefs and behaviour of the ordinary Greek? Being 
steeped in Homer, Pindar, the Tragedians, and Plato, he tends to 
identify their gods and religious conceptions with Greek religiosity 
altogether and to ignore the outlook and attitude of the great bulk 
of Greek society. The present volume should serve as an excellent 
corrective for this onesided and distorted viewpoint. In his 189 
pages Professor Nilsson has compressed an enormous wealth of 
material, and, as Professor A. D. Nock rightly claims in his preface, 
filled a gap in the extensive literature relating to ancient Greece. 
Soundness and acumen of judgement, combined with lucidity of 
style, make it a pleasure for the reader to follow him as a guide into 
the lower strata of Greek religion. 

It is a descriptive rather than analytical account, opening up 
delightful vistas into the unsophisticated every-day world of popular 
custom and belief in countryside and town. The tenacity with which 
some of these customs and beliefs have survived up to the present 
day is a characteristic feature which emerges with great clarity. 
This is not the place to enlarge on individual points of controversy 
inevitably arising in a province of inquiry where so much is bound to 
rest on hypothesis and conjecture. It is enough to indicate that 
Professor Nilsson with sure instinct steers the middle course of 
common sense between the Scylla of classical ‘‘ fundamentalism ” 
and the Charybdis of anthropological or psychological modernism. 
On the one hand, he opposes, for instance, modern views attributing 
totemism to the Greeks (p. 74), on the other he is “‘ blasphemous.” 
enough (to put it from a fundamentalist standpoint) to claim pre- 
Greek origin for Athena (p. 72),} and oriental, viz., Hittite, proven- 
ance for Apollo (p. 79); in the case of the latter following a theory 
which was first advanced by Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. Professor 
Nilsson’s description of the various aspects of Greek popular religion 
is fascinating throughout, but perhaps in some ways the chapter on 


1 Cf. his A History of Greek Religion (Oxford, 1925), pp. 25-28. 
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‘** The Religion of Eleusis ” shows him at his best. The fine, well- 
chosen illustrations allow the reader to acquaint himself with some 
of the archeological evidence. 

On the other hand, I think, Professor Nilsson would be the first 
to acknowledge the limitations of his book. His sociological approach 
is on the whole sound and to the point, but one cannot help noticing 
a tendency to oversimplify and to touch only on the surface of things. 
Though offering an admirable narrative, this book is void of those 
qualities of comprehensive and methodical analysis which mark the 
sociological investigations of a Max Weber. A sociology of Greek 
religion on the lines of the latter’s treatise on ancient Judaism has 
still to be written ; it is, indeed, overdue. 

Yet this will not detract from the gratitude of all those who are 
interested in the civilisation of ancient Greece. To this wide circle 
Professor Nilsson has rendered a real service by making accessible 
the fruits of his learning. 

MarTIN BRAvnN. 

OxForD. 





The Church and the New Order. By W. Paton, D.D.—S.C.M. Press.— 
Pp. 188.—6s. 


THE reluctance of our Government to make any categorical statement 
of war aims had at least one good result in that it stimulated 
discussion of the subject in many unofficial quarters. There seems 
to be general agreement that, while our first business is to win the 
war, the war will hardly be worth winning unless we can follow it 
up by winning the peace. To this end, therefore, it is well that we 
should try to envisage beforehand the kind of peace we wish to see, 
and that we should seek to inculcate that spirit of good-will and 
understanding which alone can make a lasting peace possible. Dr 
Paton’s book, therefore, on the place and function of the Church in 
the New Order, is as timely as it is welcome. It is written by one who 
has special qualifications for the task and whose breadth of view and 
sobriety of judgement will always command confidence. Dr Paton 
has travelled widely and his connection with the International Mis- 
sionary Council has made him familiar with the life and work of the 
churches all over the world. He knows their defects as well as their 
qualities and is able to give chapter and verse for his conviction 
that “ there is no institution in the world to-day of which men may 
with so much reason expect effective service in the face of the needs 
of the coming time as the Church.” 

The book falls into two rather unequal parts. The first six chapters 
describe and discuss the situation which is likely to confront the world 
at the close of the war, and the last three deal with the contribution 
which the Church may and should make to the settlement. All 
through the first part, however, Dr Paton keeps steadily before his 
readers’ minds his belief that the question at issue is not only one of 
political and economic readjustment, but of moral and spiritual 
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renewal. In arguing that it is not premature to discuss peace aims 
even before the end of the war is in sight, Dr Paton will carry most 
of his readers with him. It is clear that he is not aiming at any 
counsel of perfection. His objective and dispassionate sketch of the 
chaotic condition of Europe in the years between the two wars shows 
him to be under no illusions as to the almost insuperable difficulty 
of the discussions that lie ahead, but he is equally realistic in laying 
down the principles which should guide those who are seeking to 
frame a New Order for the post-war world. In this connection he 
quotes the remarkable letter which was issued by the leaders of the 
Roman, Anglican and Free Churches embodying the Five Points of 
Pope Pius XII, and insisting that “‘ no permanent peace is possible 
in Europe unless the principles of the Christian religion are made the 
foundation of national policy and of all social life.”” How this is to 
be done, Dr Paton discusses in a chapter entitled “‘ The Ideal and the 
next Steps.” The war is bringing home to all of us the need for 
co-operation, self-sacrifice, and innovation. When it is over “ we 
shall be compelled (but surely not against our will) to move towards 
a genuine New Order worthy of civilised men. And we shall recognise 
in that compulsion and in the inevitable destruction of so much that 
was old and familiar a challenge to find new and better ways of 
human living.” 

Dr Paton then goes on to say how essential to the establishment 
of the New Order is Anglo-American co-operation. To this end there 
is needed:much greater sympathy and mutual understanding between 
the different members of the English-speaking world. The war is 
doing much to bring this about, but to maintain it when the stress of 
war is removed will tax statesmanship to the utmost. Some of the 
lions in the path appear in Dr Paton’s discussion of our special 
problems—the Colonies, India (a subject about which Americans 
say little but think much), the Jews, and Religious Freedom. In 
all this Dr Paton has very little to say about Russia, but events move 
so fast in these days that his book was scarcely written before Russia 
came into the picture and is likely to stay there. Whether this will 
complicate or simplify our problem remains to be seen, but in any 
case it will not render less urgent the need for approaching the whole 
subject in a spirit of Christian sympathy and understanding. 

This, then, is the theme of the last three chapters of his book, in 
which Dr Paton under the general heading of “‘ The Church ”’ dis- 
cusses such questions as “‘ Human Worth and Freedom,” “‘ Law and 
Understanding,” ‘‘ Forgiveness and Power.” The New Order must 
be based on a recognition of human values on the one hand and of a 
divine law on the other. For this the needful sanctions and dynamic 
can only be found in the Christian Churches whose task it is not to 
propound policies but to give voice to the truth “that justice is 
grounded in the will of God and not in calculations of utility or 
advantage to individuals, classes, or nations, or even to human 
society as a whole.” In his exposition of this prophetic réle of the 
churches, Dr Paton is at his best. All who are tempted to despair of 
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the Christian cause in a warring world will do well to study his sober, 
well-informed and heartening survey of the whole situation, Certain 
it is that only along such lines as he suggests can we hope for a solu- 
tion of the many problems that will confront the post-war world. 
The way of materialism has been tried and found wanting, and it 
may now be possible to attempt a solution on other, higher, and more 
hopeful lines. This is not Utopian optimism, but a call to face facts. 


W. B. SELBIE. 


OxForRD. 





Political Liberty : a History of the Conception in the Middle Ages and 
Modern Times. By A. J. Carlyle-—Clarendon Press.—10s. 6d. 


Dr CaRLYLE and his brother Sir R. W. Carlyle spent many years— 
the best indeed of their life—in compiling a learned work on the 
Medieval Theory of the Middle Ages. Sir R. W. Carlyle is no longer 
with us but his brother rejoices a large circle of friends in Oxford and 
elsewhere by the vigour of his age and the vivacity of his conversation. 
Since the larger work was completed he has been busy on a shorter 
book which is before us and which practically contains the gist of the 
earlier volumes. He has selected Political Liberty as the topic and 
tells us in the preface that to him “‘ it seems evident that the history 
of civilisation during the last two thousand years is primarily the 
history of the development of liberty.” It is in fact documentary 
evidence of the thesis which the late Professor Ramsay Muir gave just 
before his death, in the excellent book called Civilisation and Liberty, 
that the world—especially the British world—has grown stronger by 
the practical application, especially in our own case, of the principle 
of liberty which Dr Carlyle enforces with delight and emphasis all 
through his two hundred pages. The difference however between 
Ramsay Muir and Dr Carlyle is, not only that Dr Carlyle gives us 
the authorities for his two thousand years, but that he shows that the 
same ideas were current throughout Western Europe as in England 
at about the same time. We are apt to think of ourselves as the only 
free and successful state in the world except the United States. In 
one sense this is true, for we have happily combined our freedom 
with success. But it is not true in the sense that our Magna Charta 
was unique in the worid. That is the special value of Dr Carlyle’s 
book. He takes us to Spain and France and Germany and shows how 
men were thinking and writing the same things there. Happily by 
the turn of events, especially in 1688, we were able to develop our 
freedom. Other lands of Europe have had another fate. 

But the reader will naturally wish to know what the author means 
by political liberty. And here he will find himself rather at a loss. 
There are two passages which might be quoted. One in the earlier 
chapter on Ulpian and the later Roman Empire. The other from 
Burke. Burke says: ‘ If any man ask me what a free government is, 
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I answer that, for all practical purpose it is what the people think so 
and that they and not I are the natural lawful and competent judges 
of the matter.” The other is from Dr Carlyle himself in the earlier 
chapter referred to. “ Political freedom implies that all political 
authority is derived from the community, the community which is 
composed of men who are capable of directing and controlling their 
public as well as private lives to ends determined by themselves.” 

Now two remarks are called for by these two passages. 

In the first place freedom is one of those profound things which 
are incapable of definition, “‘ living and moving ”’ (as Dr Carlyle says) 
‘“‘ with the movement of life itself.” 

In the second place we cannot be satisfied with a freedom for the 
individual which may be offensive or noxious to his fellow men. 
Dr Carlyle implies this when he says above that the community is 
to be composed of men capable of directing and controlling their 
lives. This implies surely not only a control of the individual but 
also people aware of the needs and feelings of others. Hence there 
must be a controlling force in the background and the question arises 
whether this controlling force is to be in the hands of one man or a 
few or the majority chosen by election. Dr Carlyle always speaks of 
the people as a whole, though one must allow for circumstances in 
which one person or a few should take control. The Roman emperor 
at certain stages exercised a monstrous and despotic power, but this 
was not the theory of the best of them from Augustus downwards. 
The most quoted passage of the digest in the third century A.D. is the 
saying of Ulpian, “‘ Quod principi placuit legis habet vigorem,’ but, 
as Dr Carlyle reminds us, this saying which was the text of the 
absolutists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, was followed 
by Ulpian with the decisive words, ‘“ populus in eum omne suum 
imperiumet potestatem comferat.”” The emperor had an unlimited 
legislative authority only because the whole community conferred 
it upon him. , 

But Dr Carlyle is concerned with the Middle Ages and what fol- 
lowed them. Here he finds St Thomas Aquinas saying that that while 
sedition was a mortal sin it was not a sedition to resist an unjust 
authority. In the Middle Ages we pass of course from a world 
governed by an emperor to one with many political authorities. But 
there was no recognition of despotism. We have three distinguished 
authorities. Gratian in the twelfth and Bracton and Beaumanoir in 
the thirteenth century. Each of them is quoted to the same effect 
by Dr Carlyle. Gratian sets out that mankind is ruled by natural 
law or custom and this custom must be laws and must be confirmed 
by the custom of those who live under them  Bracton and Beau- 
manoir come a little later, one in England and the other in France. 
Bracton lays down the medizval theory in the famous words that the 
“‘ king had two superiors, the one was God and the other the law.” 
Where there was no law there was no king Beaumanoir in France 
wrote that “‘ All pleas are determined by the customs. The king is 
bound to keep and to cause to be kept, the customs of his country.” 
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Dr Carlyle traces this principle through the Middle Ages and down 
to the time when in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries there was 
a setback all over Europe. It was, he thinks, the most important 
achievement of medizeval civilisation, and he reminds us aptly that it 
was not, as we are ready to think, peculiar to England. It was 
indeed in Spain that the respresentatives of the towns were first 
summoned to the great councils of the kingdoms, more than a hundred 
years before the famous Parliament of 1295 in England. Coming 
down to Nicholas of Cusa in the fifteenth century we find a statement 
that ‘‘ Every empire and kingdom takes its origin from election and 
all authority s recognised as divine when it arises from the common 
agreement of the subjects.” 

Italy lost her freedom first. She was full of tyrants. Then Spain, 
and in the most conspicuous case France in the seventeenth century. 
It must be remembered that Dr Carlyle is dealing with writers and 
thinkers only. He does not give us any hint as to why these changes 
took place in the political order of the different countries he men- 
tions. Yet it is easy to see that it was due to war in each case. It 
is war which produces the dictator and the dictatorial mind. In 
England it was the Wars of the Roses which led to the quasi-dicta- 
torial rule of the Tudors and the Stuarts, until the old English spirit 
of self-rule established itself in the Rebellion of Cromwell and finally 
in the settlement of the Revolution. In France it was the religious 
wars of the sixteenth century which set Henri Quatre on the throne 
and led to the extravagant monarchism of Louis XIV. In Spain 
the King and Queen, who might have settled down quietly in their 
ancestral domains, were busy driving the last Moors out of Spain, 
and later in the reign of Philip II were persecuting the Protestants 
in Flanders and interfering in the affairs of imperial Germany. Hence, 
in France and Spain, the idea of political liberty was for a time com- 
pletely smothered, and it was well for us that we and the Dutch kept 
the flame burning in spite of the follies of James I and Filmer and 
the cruel attacks on the Netherlands by Philip II and Louis XIV. 

The eighteenth century gave England the pre-eminence in the 
political field which Dr Carlyle is exploring, and we have Voltaire 
and Mostesquieu visiting our country and applauding its institutions. 
But weshould not forgetthat certain foreign writers and thinkers wereall 
the time keeping the fire alive and that Fenelon was actually appointed 
to teach the Dauphin the true doctrine at the time when Bossuet was 
supporting the divine authority of his master Louis XIV. Then came 
the French Revolution, which, in Dr Carlyle’s view, can be traced 
back to the political principles which were preached in the Middle 
Ages. Its violence brought back a reaction to absolutism in the case 
of Napoleon. But the break was temporary, and the nineteenth 
century brought back the sound principles for which we are now 
fighting another tyrant and another exception. 


F. S. Marvin. 


WELWYN GaRDEN City. 
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Ideals and Illusions. By L. Susan Stebbing.—London: C. A. Watts. 
1941.—Pp. 206.—8s. 6d. net. 


THIs is a volume of nine essays, on as many separate yet connected 
subjects, ending in a “‘ summary by way of epilogue.” It begins with 
a vindication of the significance of ideals; and this is its general 
thread. Professor Stebbing seeks, on the one hand, to vindicate ideals 
against the “ realists,” with their worldly belief in the sovereignty of 
material force, and, on the other hand, to detach them from a basis in 
religious belief and ‘ other-worldly ” conviction. Her method is 
largely polemical : indeed it is hyper-polemical. It is possible to feel 
sympathy with much of her argument: it is impossible to escape 
some feeling of doubt about a trend of continual criticism which often 
falls into logomachy. Professor E. H. Carr—not a philosopher by 
profession, but a professor of diplomatic history and international 
relations—is a special object of criticism; and his book on The 
Twenty Years’ Crisis receives “ blows and knocks ” from beginning 
toend. But there are many others who suffer. A recurrent adjective 
used by the writer is the word ‘“ muddled.” Professor Carr is of 
course muddled. The Master of Balliol also furnishes “‘ an example 
of what appears to me to be muddled thinking ”’ (p. 45): Einstein, in 
an article or interview in a Sunday paper (few of us would like to be 
judged on such a ground), is guilty of “ another muddle ”’ (p. 76) : 
Canon Peter Green, arguing that the idea of morality is vitally con- 
nected with that of immortality, incures the censure, “I find his 
views muddled ”’ (p. 188). F. H. Bradley (whose rapier-like mind was 
the reviewer’s terror and fascination when he sat with him at the 
same table in Merton College forty years ago) escapes the adjective ; 
but even he “‘ is forced to take refuge in the thickness of undifferen- 
tiated reality—whatever that may mean ”’ (p. 64). 

Professor Stebbing’s book might equally bear the title ‘‘ Defini- 
tions and Precisions.”” She has a passion for clear thinking, which 
becomes a passion for definition, which becomes, in turn, a passion 
for the precise use of words. The passion for clear thinking is all to 
the good: the passion for the precise use of words tends to turn 
Professor Stebbing’s philosophy into something of the nature of 
‘“‘onomatosophy.” Precision of language is valuable; but an old 
writer, reflecting on his craft, cannot but feel that if he had always 
stopped to make sure that his language was precise he would never 
have got anywhere. If one worries, for example, about defining 
ideals exactly, one is likely to lose freshness of vision and depth of 
content, and to end in the round but empty O of a form of words. 
Absorbed in making the old precise, you fail to ride ahead into the 
new ; for to ride ahead into fresh country is seldom possible unless 
you are willing to leave some things on the way in something of a 
haze. It is difficult to see a new landscape, or a new glimpse of truth, 
precisely and in all details. The new can hardly have that definition, 
for the Cortez who stands “‘ silent upon a peak,” which it has for the 
later glossator. 

Professor Stebbing may rejoin—“* But it is not only my ideals or 
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my new glimpses that are in question: it is you too who need to get 
your ideas straight, and I want to help you to that.” She speaks in 
her preface of ‘‘ our unwillingness to make definite to ourselves ”’ our 
ideals, and she gives, to herself as well as to others, the advice, ‘‘ Be 
definite.” Later, at the beginning of a chapter on “ Speaking 
plainly,” she emphasises the particular need of definition and pre- 
cision in the use of abstract terms. Here she formulates a principle 
for the proper use of abstract terms which it would be unfair to quote 
(because some essential words have obviously been missed in the 
printing, and the sentence makes nonsense as it stands), but which 
seems to suggest that clear and honest thinking depends on termino- 
logical exactitude. It does—in part ; but only in a small part. The 
intellectual honesty for which Professor Stebbing is really pleading 
when she says “‘ Be definite ” is something far more than a matter of 
words. It is a matter of what may be called (if one who is no logician 
may use such a word) the tension of the practical syllogism. It is a 
matter, in other words, not only of the definition of the ideal end, but 
also of a vision of the means, and above all of an effort to bring the 
means about. The solution of moral issues depends only in a small 
degree on definitions. Here the reviewer has a deep sympathy with 
the ‘‘ muddled thinking ’’ of the Master of Balliol, who is castigated 
for expressing similar views. 

One aspect of Professor Stebbing’s argument raises issues too 
large to be discussed here. It is directed, again and again, against 
Christian thinkers, whether they belong to the Catholic Church (like 
Miss Rosalind Murray, whose deeply moving book on The Good 
Pagan’s Failure is criticised), or, like Mr Vidler and Canon Peter 
Green, belong to the Church of England. The argument of Ideals 
and Illusions is not only a philosopher’s argument: it is also the 
argument of a rationalist, to whom what is wrong with the world is 
not sin, but rather “ an extraordinary lack of culture and a complete 
unawareness of the want of it.’ Ideals, upon this view, are “so 
unquestionably good that we do not need God or heaven to assure 
us of their worth ” (p. 200). It is a point of view. But The Good 
Pagan’s Failure is another, and, to many of us, a far finer. 

Some of the essays in Ideals and Illusions—particularly, perhaps, 
that entitled ‘‘ While Rome is Burning,” which discusses the artist’s 
duty in time of war—are suggestive and stimulating. Much of the 
argument, in several of the essays, turns upon issues of political theory. 
It is natural, in these times, that we should all think and write about 
political theory—whether we be poets or philosophers, novelists or 
journalists ; and it would be grudging and foolish in those who have 
made such theory their study to claim a monopoly or to raise a cry 
of encroachment. On the contrary, we may well be glad that our 
study has so general an appeal. Nonetheless, it is a study which has 
its difficulties and its technique ; and it is not clear that Professor 
Stebbing has mastered the difficulties or learned the technique. 


ERNEST BARKER. 
CAMBRIDGE. 
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The Religious Opinions of Milton, Locke and Newton. By H. 
McLachlan, M.A., D.D.—Manchester University Press.— 
Pp. viii. + 222.—7s. 6d. 


TuIs volume—No. 276 of the publications of the University of Man- 
chester, and No. 6 in the theological series thereof—contains a 
scholarly investigation and discussion of the religious views held by 
the three eminent persons named in its title. The arrangement is 
simple : there are four divisions (not called chapters)—one for each of 
the three men, and one devoted to a general summary. Within each 
of these four sections it is not always easy to keep one’s hand on a 
continuous thread of thought. Moreover, the use of verbatim quota- 
tions from authorities of every period is so plentiful that in places the 
work almost assumes the appearance of a cento of other people’s 
opinions. Nevertheless, the investigation bears all the marks of care 
and thoroughness. The concluding section contains some interesting 
observations of the place of mysticism in Unitarian thought. 

The book, however, is clearly pervaded by a controversial concern 
felt by the author. His mind is dominated by the great gulf fixed 
between Unitarians and Trinitarians, as if the line between them were 
comparatively easy to draw, and as if together they exhausted the 
possibilities open to theists. With such an approach he makes it 
clear that he has got something of an axe to grind. His purpose is 
to show that, in the great controversy for which these terms stand, 
Milton, Locke, and Newton must be reckoned as being definitely on 
his own, 7.e., on the Unitarian, side. 

It has, of course, to be recognised that avowed Trinitarians have 
been very largely responsible in the past for accentuating the sharp- 
ness of the controversy and for conveying the impression that they 
regard none but avowed Trinitarians as real Christians. It is also true 
that those whom they thus ostracised have often rendered magnificent 
service to the causes of religious toleration and sane theological 
scholarship. Many of the things for -which they once stood, in 
opposition to those who adhered more closely to tradition, have by 
this time been accepted as true by virtually all intelligent Christians. 
Nor is it possible, I think, to rebut Dr McLachlan’s main thesis— 
namely, that all the three men whose views he discusses differed from 
the orthodox Christians of their day on issues which these latter 
would have regarded as essential to Trinitarian orthodoxy. 

His treatment of the matter makes it clear, however, that the 
dichotomy of theists into Unitarians and orthodox Trinitarians is 
much too rough and ready to be either accurate or satisfactory, and 
ought now to give way to some method of classification that fits the 
facts more closely. 

Much Unitarian polemic, for instance, criticises Trinitarianism as 
if it were virtually Tritheism : the quotation from Channing on p. 216 
comes very near to doing this. Yet it is only fair to remember that, 
however defective the theology of certain simple Trinitarians may be, 
orthodox Trinitarianism has never regarded itself as other than 
strictly monotheistic. As Dr B. J. Kidd says in a footnote somewhere 
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in his History of the Church, all believers in one God are “‘ Unitarians ”’, 
in the etymological meaning of the term. 

Again, Unitarians frequently protest against not being invited to 
join general Christian or Free Church Assemblies and organisations. 
Yet, while many of them are, as Martineau was, genuine Christians, as 
a body they will commit themselves to nothing in the way of a positive 
affirmation regarding Jesus Christ, or even regarding God. It is 
formally quite open to a Unitarian minister to disavow even theism ; 
while the usual condition of membership in a Unitarian church is the 
payment of a subscription. They can therefore hardly be surprised 
that, even apart from the Trinitarian interpretation of the Person of 
Christ, those to whom the name of Christ is the Church’s great rally- 
ing cry should feel unwilling to be closely identified with them in 
ecclesiastical activities. As for the freedom from credal tests as con- 
ditions of Christian Church-membership, they might—as is well 
known—enjoy this privilege in the Congregational churches, where 
(notwithstanding the general Trinitarian tradition) a simple profes- 
sion of faith in God through Jesus Christ our Lord is all that is 
normally required as a condition of receiving the right hand of 
fellowship. 

Moreover, as interpreted by Dr McLachlan, the term “ Uni- 
tarian ”’ itself covers a variety of not-easily-harmonisable positions. 
It is, for instance, generally admitted that Milton’s theology, as 
revealed in his Treatise on Christian Doctrine (first published in 1825), 
is Arian: it is not therefore strictly correct to describe him, as Dr 
McLachlan does on p. 66, as “unmistakably a Unitarian.”” For 
Arianism is not Unitarian; it is Trinitarian, albeit of a type un- 
acceptable to conservatives. Arius himself called Christ dedv, and 
professed belief in the Holy Spirit. Dr McLachlan insists on the 
Unitarianism of Locke, despite the fact that Locke stated on more 
than one occasion that he was no Socinian and that he did not deny 
Christ’s divinity. He rests this judgement on the various points of 
similarity between Locke’s views and those of the avowed Unitarians 
of his day. But the ambiguity of the term “ Unitarian ” is thereby 
made only the more patent. Newton, again, is called “ Unitarian ” 
on p. 101, “ Arian” on p. 168 (in a quotation which Dr McLachlan 
seems to transcribe with approval), and on p. 199 “ humanitarian ” 
(in apparent distinction from ‘‘ Arian ”’). It all serves to show that 
the old clean-cut still taken for granted in so many quarters will no 
longer serve, and—if used—is certain to result in error and injustice. 
The disciples of Jesus must find some other pass-word by which to 
recognise their unity over against an unChristian world than the 
traditional formulations fixed by the Church in the fifth and sixth 
centuries. If, on the one hand, these can no longer be treated as 
necessarily the convictions of all the true followers of Christ, neither, 
on the other hand, is it possible to base a unity worthy of their 
discipleship on negations. 

C. J. Capoux. 

MANSFIELD COLLEGE, OXFORD. 











